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ADVERTISEMENT. 

It was resolved, that at the autumnal meet- 
ing of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, held this year, in the month of 
October, at Northampton, there should be a 
tribute of respect paid to the memory of Dr. 
Doddridge, with whose name the place is so 
intimately associated. The fact of the meeting 
being held there, just a century after his death, 
gave additional interest to the arrangement. 
The author, several months before the meeting, 
received a request from the Committee to 
prepare the Memorial: — an honourable task, 
which, though he felt himself unworthy to 
fulfil, he the more willingly attempted, because 
there had previously been a purpose in his 
mind to write something in relation to 
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Doddridge, as a sequel to the book on 
“ Spiritual Heroes." 

The acceptance which the Memorial met 
with from the meeting equally delighted and 
surprised the writer ; — but, on reviewing the 
work for the press, he is more than ever con- 
vinced, that the effect produced was mainly 
to be ascribed to its being presented in the 
place where Doddridge laboured, from the 
pulpit in which he preached, and to persons 
sitting in the very pews once occupied by the 
congregation of that eminent man. The 
silent voice of the genius loci was more 
effective than what fell in audible tones from 
the author’s lips. On this account he fears that 
some who now read the book will feel disap- 
pointment. But the publication is in accord- 
ance with the request of the meeting ; and it is 
now sent forth from the press, with the earnest 
hope that it may be the means of inspiring 
in some cases, — of reviving in others, — that 
beautiful, earnest, and practical piety of which 
Doddridge was such an illustrious example. 
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Having been favoured with the use of un- 
published letters and documents, the author 
hopes he has succeeded in obtaining some few 
original illustrations of Doddridge’s life and 
history, in addition to those already so largely 
supplied in his Memoirs and published Cor- 
respondence. To Joshua Wilson and Charles 
Reed, Esqrs., he is so largely indebted in this 
respect, that he cannot but make grateful 
mention of their names ; he would with plea- 
sure particularly allude to others, but for 
the fear of too far extending the present 
Advertisement. 

Much appears in the body of the work not 
read at Northampton for want of time ; where, 
for the same reason, the Introduction was 
entirely omitted. Some account, compiled 
from the original records of the three collegiate 
institutions, recently united, is now subjoined 
as an appropriate Postscript; because one 
was a continuation of that which Doddridge 
established at Northampton; and another, 
through the early history of a Society which 
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supported it, stands connected with his name. 
The Postscript is the more appropriate, as New 
College, erected in consequence of that union, 
was opened the very month distinguished by 
the centenary commemoration of the celebrated 
theological Professor to whose memory these 
pages are intended to do honour. Being re- 
stricted to historical notices of such of the old 
academies as are associated with the name of 
Doddridge, the author has been prevented from 
tracing the rise and progress of other Colleges 
in different parts of the country ; but he would 
take this opportunity of saying, that their 
prosperity he hails with joy, and for their 
continued progress he devoutly prays. For 
venturing to include in this volume so much 
correlative matter, he is gratified that he can 
plead the authority of his respected friend and 
predecessor, Mr. Conder, who, in his Memorial 
of Watts, has so gracefully introduced the rise 
and progress of English Psalmody. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

DISSENT IN THE EEIGN OF WILLIAM HI. 

The booming of the cannon on the beach 
of Torbay, November 5, 1688, was a joyous 
signal for the Protestant Dissenters of Eng- 
land. The Prince of Orange landed as the 
deliverer of the oppressed, the champion of 
civil and religious liberty. “ Since the Eng- 
lish nation had ever testified a particular 
affection to his consort and himself, he could 
not but espouse their interests, and con- 
tribute all that in him lay for maintaining 
both the Protestant religion and the laws 
and liberties of these kingdoms.” So ran the 
manifesto of William; and many a group of 
anxious citizens might be seen reading the 
document, as it was fastened, still wet, to the 
column of some old market- cross ; and there 
were eager eyes at the same time tracing its 
lines as it was brought into the dwelling of 
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2 DISSENT IN THE REIGN 

some nonconforming burgess. The declar- 
ation was not very strong, and only by impli- 
cation gave hope to the Protestant sufferers 
for conscience’ sake. But it was doubtless 
interpreted with the full knowledge that the 
Prince of Orange considered conscience to 
be God’s province, and had found by expe- 
rience in Holland that toleration was one 
of the wisest measures of human govern- 
ment.* "Welcome indeed was the hope of 
religious quietude after such times as the 
Dissenters had seen. The worst and most 
infamous of mankind had been hired to accuse 
them : the commission of perjury, convictions 
without juries, and the summary punishment 
of the accused, had been common things. 
Goods rifled, estates seized, property em- 
bezzled, houses broken open, and families 
disturbed, often at midnight, in the absence 
of any cause or shadow of cause, if only a 
malicious villain happened to suspect a meet- 
ing there — are the atrocities enumerated by 
the calm and candid Howe, just as the storm 
of intolerance was passing away.f 

* Burnet’s History of his Own Times. 

+ John Howe’s “ Case of Protestant Dissenters Represented 
and Argued.” — Life by Rogers, p. 356. 
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William was in religion of a catholic spirit ; 
his ecclesiastical policy was large and liberal. 
He came to England with the purpose of esta- 
blishing toleration, and with the hope of accom- 
plishing more even than that. He was anx- 
ious that Dissenters should he admitted to 
offices of trust and power, thinking, with the 
illustrious divine just named, that for the State 
to deprive itself of the services of such men, 
“ for anything less considerable than those 
qualifications are by which they are useful, 
was like a man tearing off from himself the 
limbs of his body for a spot on his skin.” 
And further, he was decidedly favourable to 
such a modification of the Established Church 
as would have allowed a number of the Pres- 
byterian body to enter within its pale. But he 
was completely thwarted in these latter views : 
the High Church party would not consent to 
their emoluments being now shared by the men 
to whom they had successfully looked for sym- 
pathy and aid when Popery, rampant under 
James, had threatened the ruin of the entire 
Protestant cause.* As to the Dissenters them- 

* Seven attempts were made to alter what is imposed by the 
Church of England, so as to remove the scruples of Dissenters. 
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DISSENT IN THE REIGN 



selves, they would in general have been glad of 
the removal of such tests as excluded them from 
office, hut great numbers of them were by no 
means favourable to a comprehension. Policy 
on the part of some of the Presbyterians in- 
duced them to oppose the measure ; principle 
on the part of all the Independents must have 
prevented them from sharing in its advantages. 
The wall of partition between the endowed 
Episcopalian and other sects stood as strong 
and lofty as before ; and the gateway to the 
honours and rewards of the State continued 
to he formidably flanked by the Test and 
Corporation Acts. 

Before any one could become a civic magis- 
trate, he was required to receive the Lord’s 
Supper in the Church of England. Some Dis- 
senters did not object to occasional communion 
in the Establishment, among whom were two 

“ Tlie first was the Hampton Court Conference, in the reign of 
James I. Bishop Usher’s scheme for the reduction of epis- 
copacy, was a second measure of the kind in the time of Charles I. 
After the restoration of Charles II., proposals for a comprehension 
were four times brought forward. This, under William III., was 
the seventh. Ever since, the affair has laid dormant.” — Toulmin. 
Historical View , p. 60. — It should he added, however, that the 
thing was much talked about in 1748. Dr. Chandler had an 
interview with the Bishop of Norwich on the subject. — Doddridge's 
Correspondence , vol. v. p. 41. 
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celebrated aldermen of London, Sir H. Edwin 
and Sir Thomas Abney. The latter had fre- 
quently communed in the parish church, when, 
in 1700, he was elected to serve the office of 
Lord Mayor. Feeling no scruple about join- 
ing hi the episcopal service under common 
circumstances, he came to feel no scruple about 
that act as a qualification for office — a view of 
the matter which, however conscientious it 
might be, was certainly of a nature to awaken 
suspicion in the minds of those who were not 
much imbued with the love that thinketh no 
evil. Some Dissenters, especially Defoe, con- 
demned the practice with extreme severity. 
A controversy on the subject arose, in which 
Mr. Howe was involved. After the accession 
of Queen Anne, a very different kind of oppo- 
sition was made to the practice by the High 
Church party, who sought, by what was termed 
the occasional conformity bill, to exclude from 
office such men as Sir T. Ahney.* 

Freedom of worship, however, was ceded to 
all except the Papists, and those who denied 

* Sir H. Edwin, however, not only continued to attend, during 
his mayoralty, his own place of worship, hut ventured to take the 
City regalia with him. 
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the doctrine of the Trinity. “We may justly 
deem this act a very scanty measure of reli- 
gious liberty ; yet it proved more effectual 
through the lenient and liberal policy of the 
eighteenth century; the subscription to arti- 
cles of faith, which soon became as obnoxious 
as that to matters of a more indifferent nature, 
having been practically dispensed with, though 
such a genuine toleration as Christianity and 
philosophy alike demand, had no place in our 
statute-book before the reign of George III.” 
South did not like it, and Sacheverell after- 
wards condemned it as unwarrantable; yet the 
Act of Toleration was passed with surprising 
ease, and the Dissenters throughout the land 
rejoiced in the appropriation of their new-found 
liberty. If, in some quarters, an indecent 
exultation was betrayed on account of this 
victory over the spirit of oppression, generally 
a more sober feeling was evinced ; and where 
counsels of moderation were needed by highly- 
excited minds, they were tendered with be- 
coming wisdom and exceeding beauty in 
Howe’s “ Requests both to Conformists and 
Dissenters, touching their temper and beha- 

* Hallam’s Constitutional History, vol. ii. p. 327. 
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viour to each other upon the lately-passed 
indulgence.” 

■ While William was under sail for the 
shores of England, a little incident occurred, 
of which a memorandum in MS. is preserved,* 
illustrative of the unsettled nature of the 
times, and the fears which haunted Dissenters 
in their religious services. Joseph Hussey, 
a promising young man of the Puritan stamp 
and the Independent order, sought the rite of 
ordination from Dr. Annesley (then minister of 
Little St. Helen’s) and certain other divines. 
But not in the meeting-house did the par- 
ties dare to assemble : they retired to the 
Doctor’s “private house in the Spittlefields 
of London, in an upper chamber.” There, 
on the 24th October, the young candidate was 
secretly examined “ in the parts of learning 
by the elder, who took the chair, and talked in 
Latin.” The next day he passed through the 
ordeal of defending a thesis, and on the 26th 
he was ordained. The whole proceedings, we 
are informed, were begun and finished in that 
private upper chamber in Spitalfields — a neigh- 
bourhood which, it is interesting to remember, 

* Wilson MSS. — Dr. Williams’ Library. 
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was just then fast losing the last lingering 
vestiges of verdure, under the encroachments 
of the weavers, who, driven from France by 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, there 
sought refuge, and soon filled the place with 
lines of humble - looking houses, and the 
cheerful clack of their busy looms. Upon 
the testimonials signed there were obvious 
indications of the furtive way in which the 
business had been done. Five gave their 
names, but the sixth would not. “ Domino 
Anonymo” is the title bestowed on the worthy, 
whoever he was, with the addition, “He was 
shie, because of the cloudness of the times, and 
would neither subscribe, nor he known to 
me.”* 

And even after the Toleration Act had been 
passed four years, it appears, from the story of 
Calamy’s ordination, that there were still some 
ministers very chary of making such ecclesias- 
tical proceedings public. Earnestly did he 

* Wilson MSS. — Dr. Williams’ Library. 

The certificate given to Matthew Henry, who was ordained 
privately the same year, also indicates great wariness : — “ We, 
whose names are subscribed, are well assured that Mr. Matthew 
Henry is an ordained minister of the gospel. Sic testor. — W. 
Wickens ; Fran Tallents ; Edwd. Lawrence ; Nath. Vincent; 
James Owen; Richard Steele.” 
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beseech the assistance of John Howe on the 
occasion. Before the latter could agree to it, 
he said he thought it requisite to go up to 
court, “ and wait upon my Lord Sommers, and 
inquire of his lordship whether such a pro- 
ceeding would not be ill taken, and might not 
draw ill consequences after it.” Ultimately 
he declined. Dr. Bates did the same, as also 
Mr. Mead. At last, others of lesser name were 
prevailed upon to take part in the service, and 
Calamy and six others were ordained, not 
“ within a chamber in Spitalfields,” but before 
a congregation, in Dr. Annesley’s own meet- 
ing-house in Little St. Helen’s, it being the 
first public service of the kind ever held since 
the restoration.* Some of the Presbyterians 
did not then, nor for some time afterwards, 
abandon all hope of a comprehension, as ap- 
pears from old title-deeds of meeting-houses, 
still in existence. f Perhaps this feeling might 
also induce them to avoid widening the breach 
between the Dissenters and the Episcopalians, 
by practically committing themselves on the very 

* Calamy’s Life, vol. i. p. 344. 

+ Provision was made for disposal of the premises, in case of 
such an event. 
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delicate question of ordination. Independents, 
one would suppose, could only be checked in 
this matter by fear of having their liberty 
abridged. While, however, their ordinations 
continued private, they were conducted at 
church-meetings, and the power of the people 
in the election of the pastor was distinctly 
recognized * 

By degrees both denominations became more 
bold, and ventured on the full exercise of their 
religious rights. If some of the old Puritan 
congregations melted away, especially in vil- 
lages where an ejected minister had worn out 
his days and left no successor, or the original 
supporters of the persecuted cause had died 
off without bequeathing to survivors their 
opinions as well as their property, many new 
dissenting churches were formed, especially in 
towns, where large populations afforded scope 



* Calamy insisted upon being ordained a minister of the 
Catholic Church, without any confinement to a particular flock, 
or any one denomination. — Life, vol. i. p. 341. 

In the Wellingborough church-book, it is recorded : “ 3 Sept. 
1691. — We held a church-meeting, with fasting and prayer, for 
the choosing, of elders and setting them apart. When we had 
chosen, by the lifting up of the hands of the church, and the 
testification of their desires, we ordained them.” — Here the power 
of ordaining was exercised. 
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for their increase, and greater freedom of 
social action encouraged their efforts. Vigor- 
ous exertions were made in the building of 
places of worship ; and though, in many cases, 
the inelegance of these structures, and their 
concealed position, showed a want of taste, 
the existence of poverty, or the experience of 
fear, some few were of a character to redeem 
the denominations in these respects, of which 
the commodious and handsome old meeting- 
houses at Stepney and Norwich may he cited as 
examples. The energies which had patiently 
borne persecution were not likely to slumber 
now that the time for activity had come, al- 
though the sagacious Burnet had predicted 
“ that Nonconformity could not last long, and 
that, after Baxter, Bates, and Howe were laid in 
their graves, it would die of itself.” The latter 
wisely replied to this far-seeing prelate, “ that 
its existence depended much more on prin- 
ciples than persons.” 

The science of statistics is quite a modern 
discovery ; hence we are without data on 
which to decide the number and proportions 
of different sects at the time now under 
consideration. It is quite certain, however, 
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that the Presbyterians had a very large ma- 
jority. In 1715, it is computed that the Pres- 
byterians were in relation to the Independents 
as two to one. In the early part of William’s 
reign, probably the proportion on the Presby- 
terian side was still larger. For some time 
after the restoration, Nonconformity included 
in its ranks a considerable number of titled 
names, and could point to others still more 
illustrious as the friends and patrons of its 
early ministers. They continue till towards 
the close of the century to adorn the dedica- 
tions prefixed to the works of dissenting di- 
vines ; and traces of aristocratic hospitality, and 
constant or occasional attendance at the meet- 
ing-house, may be found at the same time ; but 
these signs of connexion between the Noncon- 
formist cause and the great ones of the earth 
become at length few and far between, till 
they pretty nearly vanish. The days went 
by when Philip Lord Wharton might be seen 
in his pew at Silver- street, and Howe used to 
go down on horseback to Woburn, to see his 
friend the Duke of Bedford, and old Lady 
Hewley’s lumbering coach rolled to St. Sa- 
viour’s-gate meeting-house, in the city of York. 
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But if Dissent lost some of its dignified allies, 
it experienced no lack of steady supporters 
among respectable merchants, tradesmen, and 
artisans, or among decent yeomen and their 
dependents. The loss of caste at court was 
made up hy the favour it found among the 
commonalty. 

The Independent principle of church govern- 
ment, considered simply in itself, is a sort of 
centrifugal force in the ecclesiastical universe, 
hut there has commonly been associated with 
it in the minds of its adherents, that loving 
sympathy with other Christians which has 
proved a centripetal power. Hence, Congre- 
gationalists early sought to promote union be- 
tween their several churches, and to maintain 
fellowship with their Presbyterian brethren. 
Desire for the latter was expressed in a very 
decided form in the year 1G90, -when metro- 
politan pastors of the two denominations ar- 
ranged certain articles of agreement,* resolving 
to call themselves thenceforth by the name of 
the United Ministers. For carrying out the 



* Cotton Mather says, that “ the management of affairs then 
agreed upon to be observed in future hy the two denominations, 
had been many years exemplified in the churches of New England.” 
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design, frequent meetings, mostly private, 
were held in London ; sympathy being felt in 
the country, meetings for the same objects 
were held there, less often, but more imblic. 
Exeter has of late become notorious as the 
scene of an episcopal synod: it attained a 
humbler, but more worthy distinction, in the 
seventeenth century, as the seat of Noncon- 
formist assemblies. Indeed, as early as the 
year 1655, the ministers of Devon and Corn- 
wall there held fellowship together, after the 
model of the Worcestershire Association, under 
Baxter’s pastorate at Kidderminster. George 
Hughes, of Plymouth, was the first moderator. 
The assembly was revived in 1691, when the 
holy Mr. Flavel preached and presided. The 
“heads of agreement” framed in London, were 
adopted in the west, much to the satisfaction 
and joy of that good man, whose last public 
act was to take part in the meeting, a few 
days after which he died. “ In the articles of 
concord, they agreed that they should not in- 
termeddle with politics, nor the affairs of civil 
government, nor pretend to exercise church 
censures ; but only to assist, advise, and coun- 
sel each other as it regarded the propagation 
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of truth and holiness, and the preservation of 
their churches from illiterate ministers and 
profane and scandalous communicants. A 
friendly intercourse was by this means main- 
tained among the ministers and congregations 
in the two associated counties. When any 
persons offered themselves to the work of 
the ministry, the assembly examined their 
testimonials, assigned a subject for a thesis to 
the candidates, and appointed the ministers 
who were to ordain them.” Similar associa- 
tions were formed in Norfolk,* Hampshire, 
and Cheshire. f The formal coalition of the 
two parties in London was of short continu- 
ance. It terminated under painful circum- 
stances, owing to a controversy which arose 
out of the re -publication of Hr. Crisp’s works. J 

* Harmer’s Remarks on the Congregational Churches of Norfolk 
and Suffolk. 

+ Bogue and Bennett’s History of Dissenters, p. 387. 

J The case is fully stated in Rogers’ Life of Howe. — Efforts 
were also made for the establishment of some plan of ex- 
tensive intercommunication. “ About this time, 1098,” says 
Calamy, “ the method of a better correspondence among the 
Dissenters throughout the kingdom was under consideration, as 
it had been some time before. Had it taken effect, it might have 
prevented several disorders and inconveniences afterwards com- 
plained of; but an unaccountable sort of timorousness and 
indolence prevented it .” — Life of Calamy , vol. i. p. 408. 
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Toulmin states, that “ the two denominations 
of Presbyterians and Independents became 
distinct communities, and acted separately with 
respect to their own denominations.” But 
this statement, as affecting our general view 
of the Nonconformist churches at that time, 
must he somewhat modified. “ The dispute 
about Dr. Crisp’s worts disturbed the har- 
mony of the meetings in London, hut it does 
not appear to have had any effect on the 
county associations.” 

We are driven to look at the controversies of 
an age, if we w T ould discover its opinions ; yet, 
by this means, w r e often miss the exact attain- 
ment of our object; for, in the heat and dust 
of polemic strife, men exaggerate their own 
view’s and distort those of their opponents. 
The agitation of questions as to the precise 
relation of Christ to his people, involving- 
several aspects of the Calvinistic theory, arose 
at the period now 7 under review, in consequence 
of the re-printing of “ Crisp’s Works.” Crisp 
was an ultra- Calvinist, of an earlier period, 
whose w’orks had been burnt by order of the 
Westminster Assembly. Baxter, whose “icon- 
oclastic zeal ” had through life assailed with 
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pre-eminent indignation the idols of Antino- 
mianism, though now enfeebled by disease and 
age, once more vigorously seized his iron mace 
to dash in pieces the old image afresh set up. 
Dr. Williams, a Presbyterian of Baxter’s school, 
followed him in the attack, and succeeded that 
noble champion in a long and earnest warfare 
against what he deemed Antinomian errors. 
But certain things in his works displeased 
Dr. Chauncey and others, who happened to be 
Independents. These now proceeded to assail 
the opponents of Crisp. Men, substantially 
agreed, thus unhappily fell into antagonism ; 
and from a mere accident, views relating to 
doctrine came, in the estimation of some, to 
distinguish persons who had hitherto differed 
only in discipline. The Independents were 
thought to have a leaning to high Calvinism, 
and the Presbyterians to belong to the Armi- 
nian school. But this was incorrect. Williams 
was not Arminian, nor was Chauncey Anti- 
nomian ; neither was the first a type of all 
Presbyterians, any more than the latter was of 
all Independents. The controversy was a sin- 
gularly unfortunate one, and placed the parties 
in a false position. Stillingfleet, Bishop of 
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Worcester, was appealed to by the combatants 
as a sort of umpire. One part of bis reply is 
worthy of notice, as placing this, and some 
other theological discussions, in their true 
light. “ There is,” said he, “ a remarkable 
story in the history of the Synod of Dort, 
which may not be improper in this place. 
There were, in one of the universities of that 
country, two professors, both very warm and 
extremely zealous for that which they ac- 
counted the most orthodox doctrine ; but it 
happened that one of these accused the other 
before the synod of no fewer than fifty errors, 
tending to Socinianism and Pelagianism ; and 
wonderful heat there was on both sides. At 
last a committee was appointed to examine 
this dreadful charge ; and, upon examination, 
they found no ground for the charge of Socin- 
ianism, or any other heresy ; but only that he 
had asserted too much the use of ambiguous 
and scholastic terms, and endeavoured to bring 
the way of the schoolmen into his writings. 
Therefore the synod dismissed him, with this 
prudent advice — Rather to keep to the language 
of Scripture than the schools.” This was 
quite in the temper of Stillingfleet’s earlier and 
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better days, when he wrote his “ Irenicum,” 
and pleaded for peace ; hut hardly agreed with 
the spirit of later years, when, in his “ Mischief 
of Separation,” he made a virulent attack on 
his Nonconformist* brethren. However, his 
notion of this controversy, as between Williams 
and others, seems to have been as fair as the 
application of the Dort story was felicitous. 
And we may add, there is abundant reason to 
believe that, at the end of the seventeenth 
centur} T , both Presbyterians and Independents 
held in substance the evangelical views of the 
Puritans. The Arian controversy did not com- 
mence till some years afterwards. 

The preaching of the Nonconformist min- 
isters at that period was orthodox. The doc- 
trines of the New Testament were embodied 
in their discourses. Still, they differed from 
their fathers. In form they differed. The 
divisions in their discourses were less nume- 
rous and perplexing. The bones were not 
so visible. The limbs were fuller and more 
roundly moulded. This was a decided im- 
provement. But in spirit, too, some of them 

* Williams’s writings, as a caveat against the extravagancies 
of Crisp, were, at that time, no doubt very valuable. 
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also began to differ. The sermons bad in them 
less of fire, and coldly fell upon the people’s 
consciences. This was a sad defect. 

Nevertheless, there were men who preached 
with as much of unction as orthodoxy, and 
any one in those days visiting the “ ancient 
and fair city of Chester,” might find a superior 
specimen of both combined in the ministry of 
good Matthew Henry. In the venerable old 
meeting-house, still remaining, that eminent 
expositor and divine ministered to a rather 
large congregation, of whom ultimately no less 
than 350 were in church-fellowship, includ- 
ing among them some of the city magnates. 
Strangers to the late habits of these degenerate 
times, they were to be seen assembled in their 
large deep oaken pews, as early as nine o’clock 
on a Sunday morning, when the service began 
by singing the 100th Psalm, in the version of 
Sternhold and Hopkins, the singers dwelling 
on the notes rather longer than we moderns 
are wont to do. We fancy, as we look on the 
preacher’s portrait, that we see him in the 
pulpit surmounted by a sounding-board, stand- 
ing erect with p or tty form, full face, and digni- 
fied mien, set off a little by Genevan cloak and 
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well curled wig. The Psalm finished, a short 
prayer follows, and then comes an exposition 
of a chapter in the Old Testament. It is no 
arbitrary selection, but what arises in course ; 
for this man of method having begun at 
Genesis, goes on with persevering regularity 
till he reaches the end of Malachi. The 
matter and manner may be easily seen on 
turning to his popular commentary : no doubt 
many a reader has already a vivid conception 
of both. Another psalm and a longer prayer 
succeed, and from Henry’s work on the sub- 
ject of prayer every one will see how eminently 
he excelled in devotional exercises. Then 
follows an hour’s sermon, which had need to be 
engaging ; and so it generally is, — full of good 
and useful thoughts, arranged in quaint de- 
vices, rather more in the Puritan fashion than 
common, for Matthew has received the mantle 
as well as the spirit of his father Philip. What 
is said of the sire may be said of the son : 
“ Many a good thought has perished, because 
it was not portable, and many a sermon is for- 
gotten, because it is not memorable ; but like 
seeds with wings, the sajdngs of Henry have 
floated far and near, and like seeds with hooked 
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prickles, liis sermons stuck in liis most careless 
hearers. His tenacious words took root, and it 
was his happiness to see, not only scriptural 
intelligence, but fervent and consistent piety 
spreading among his people.”* Singing and 
praying wind up the service, after it lias lasted 
some three hours. This would be deemed by 
some almost sufficient for one day ; but in the 
afternoon the same tiling exactly is repeated, 
the exposition of the New Testament in order 
being substituted for that of the Old. We are apt 
to pity the men who performed or endured such 
lengthened exercises ; but surely they felt it no 
hardship, or they would have shortened them. 
Modern pastors fancy that under this weight 
of six songs, six prayers, two expositions, and 
two sermons on a Sunday, besides preaching 
in the week, in all seven or eight times, they 
would utterly break down ; yet Matthew Henry 
seems to have borne the whole of it very well ; 
and, judging from his picture, gave no visible 
signs of wasting through fatigue. It seems 
past all question that the numerous extra calls 
and claims of ecclesiastical and religious busi- 
ness, now so full of the agitating excitement 

* Life of Matthew Henry, by Hamilton. 
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of the nineteenth century, operates with more 
exhausting wear and tear upon the powers 
both of mind and body, than the quiet, calm, 
and regular engagements of our Nonconformist 
fathers in the days of William and Anne. 
Perhaps, too, the numerous public occasions of 
religious service on the week-day, at present, 
may the more indispose us to think with compla- 
cency of the protracted Sunday exercises then. 
After all, however, it deserves inquiry whether 
our habits of religious thought and feeling are 
as vigorous and stead}^ — have in them as long 
sustaining power — as those of the men belong- 
ing to that by-gone age ? It is very refreshing 
to think of the Sunday nights at home which 
crowned these earlier hours. In many a farm- 
house or city dwelling the master called his 
family around him, and bringing out the “ big 
ha’ bible, once his father’s pride,” reverently 
read its sacred pages, and catechised upon 
the sermon the whole circle round, from the 
old servant to the little boy or girl who sat 
beside and leaned within the folds of mamma’s 
ample and ornamented apron. Perhaps the 
discourse of some old good divine was also 
read, with the additional, offering of a domestic 
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psalm or prayer. The little folks might look 
somewhat sleepy before all was done, and 
some of the larger ones might not keep quite 
awake ; hut still there were men and women of 
strong minds and hearts, who could then say, 
with the Henry family at Broad-oak, — “If this 
be not heaven, it is the way to it.” 

The relation in which the pastor stood to his 
flock was felt in those times to he peculiarly in- 
timate and sacred. He was in many instances 
consulted as the counsellor of his people, and 
his advice, tendered with affection, was re- 
ceived in the same spirit. Families grew up 
looking to him as their friend from childhood. 
The connection of a minister with a church was 
more generally of long continuance than at 
present. The bond was felt to he of that nature 
which nothing but death, or the visibly out- 
stretched finger of providence, could break. 

The support rendered, though often inade- 
quate, was not so small* as the figures employed 

* Upon Calamy’s being appointed assistant at Hand Alley 
Meeting, lie says : “ There was a distinct subscription made of .£'40 
per annum, besides wliat they allowed Mr. Sylvester before ; and 
I often experienced the kindness of the people in private presents 
which they made me ; but at length the income fell considerably 
short.” Sometimes the whole income was not above £80. At 
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to denote it would indicate, according to the 
value of money at the time, and pleasing entries 
belonging to that date may be found in some of 
our old church hooks, illustrative of respectful 
and delicate attentions paid to those who were 
in the office of the ministry.* 

Ministers generally were supported by the 
freewill offerings of their living flocks ; hut en- 
dowments from the property of the dead for 
the support of a pastor were not uncommon. 
To these no objections were then suggested; 



that time a labourer could support his wife and two children on 
.£15 a year: meat was not more than twopence a pound. 

* The following is an extract from the church hooks belonging 
to the Meeting House of Guestwick, Norfolk. In 1694, the peo- 
ple there were anxious to secure a Mr. Mills as their pastor, and 
accordingly a deputation was sent to him. — “They set forward for 
London about the beginning of the month Oct. -94, and from 
thence to Chalfont in Bucks, with letters both from Mr. James, 
and several others. These persons promised in the name of the 
church, that if Mr. Mills would come, the church would comply 
with what he desired. This importunity and promise did very 
hardly prevail, yet at last they got his consent ; the tidings of 
which, Mr. Eli Durrant was sent to bring to the church. Mr. 
John Springall tarried to accompany Mr. Mills and his family 
down, who came by coach, and were met by several of the brethren 
at Swaffham the first of November, and arrived at Guestwick the 
second, at night. The charges which the church and other friends 
were at for this expenditure amounted to near £20.” In the 
church book at Yarmouth I remember noticing an entry, at a later 
date, relative to a coach and four being sent for the conveyance of 
a new minister to the place. 
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on the contrary, they were hailed as unmixed 
benefits. But experience has corrected our 
judgment on this question, and therefore, 
though we would not fail to honour the post- 
humous beneficence of wealthy men in that 
day, we can with much more pleasure celebrate 
the liberality of those who, before their death, 
contributed not merely to support the man whose 
ministry they enjoyed, hut who aided in in- 
creasing the incomes of others. 

The fund board established for this purpose 
commenced soon after the Revolution, and out 
of its proceeds assistance was rendered to poor 
ministers, and aid also was given to young men 
preparing for the ministry. “ Two thousand 
pounds were raised ever}^ year in this manner 
by the Presbyterians, and nearly seventeen 
hundred by the Independents.”* 

Of the moral and religious character of the 
early Nonconformists gratifying testimony is 
borne by a competent and truthful witness. 
Watts remembered well what he had heard and 
seen of dissent in his early days. No doubt 
we look on a by-gone age with some prejudice 
in its favour. A soft transparent haze mellows 

* Bogue and Bennet’s History, vol. ii. p. 272. 
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the picture of memory ; perhaps fancy, uncon- 
scious of illusion, adds some enriching tints of 
its own. How more than halcyon were the 
times of the Confessor as seen from the distance 
of the reign of Rufus ! Yet, after all, there was 
much of truth in the Saxon’s estimate of a 
former generation as happier than his own. So, 
unquestionabfy, there is truth in the review of 
the state of primitive Nonconformity, on which 
Watts dwells with so much delight. No doubt 
he refers mainly to an earlier period than 
that embraced within this introductory chap- 
ter, yet the light and beauty of Puritanism’s 
autumn day could not have expired while 
Owen, Baxter, and Howe 'survived. 

“ Our ancestors, the Puritans and Noncon- 
formists,” remarks Dr. Watts, in his “ Humble 
Attempt towards the revival of practical reli- 
gion,” “ distinguished themselves by their great 
reverence of the name of God, and keeping a 
holy jealousy and watchfulness over their w T ords, 
lest they took that holy name in vain.” — “ They 
were much distinguished from the bulk of the 
nation by observing the Lord’s day with greater 
strictness.” — “Religious discourse and confer- 
ence upon themes of virtue and practical 
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godliness was another thing whereby Dissenters 
heretofore were used to distinguish themselves.” 
— “ They distinguished themselves from many 
of their neighbours in the towns and villages 
where they lived, by keeping more regular 
hours for the various duties to God and man ; 
in abstaining from vain company and much 
wine ; in preserving better order in families, 
and in a more religious concern in governing 
their households ; in maintaining the daily 
worship of God, and in training up their 
children and servants to the knowledge and 
fear of God.” — “ May I mention frugality in 
expenses and industry in their particular call- 
ings as a remarkable *pair of virtues among our 
predecessors?” — “I proceed now to the last 
thing wherein the Protestant Dissenters were 
wont eminently to distinguish themselves, and 
that is in their abstaining from those gayer 
vanities and dangerous diversions of their age, 
which border so near upon vice and irreligion, 
that sometimes it is pretty hard to separate 
them.” In these respects as in others, modern 
Dissenters may learn some important and 
needful lessons from their fathers. 






CHAPTER I. 

DODDRIDGE’S EARLY DAYS. 

The city of London must have been tbe 
scene of no small political excitement in the 
summer of 1702. William III., whose policy 
abroad was to check the ambitious projects of 
Louis XIV., and the object of whose adminis- 
tration at home w T as, by establishing the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution, to give stability to 
the throne, and freedom to the people, had, in 
the early spring of that year, gone down to the 
grave. His sister-in-law, Anne, had just suc- 
ceeded him, with a determination, indeed, to 
carry on the great continental war, but showing, 
by her tory principles, and high-church predi- 
lections, that she was inclined to depress the 
cause of civil and religious liberty. We can 
easily imagine how the London citizens of that 
year, as they paced the arcades of the Exchange, 
or sat in their wainscotted parlours, would 
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eagerly discuss topics so intimately connected 
with the fate of the nation: nor could the 
Dissenters fail to participate deeply in the 
prevailing excitement, especially as over their 
prospects events rolled like lowering clouds. 
The three denominations had with rather heavy 
hearts gone up to court to present an address to 
the new sovereign, while their ears were assailed 
by rumours that meeting-houses would shortly 
be pulled down; and they were told of one 
already attacked at Newcastle-under-Lyne. 
Watts, then the new successor of Dr. Chauncey 
in Mark Lane, had just poured forth a laudatory 
dirge over the hero of the Devolution ; — Bur- 
gess was, probably, with increased earnestness, 
denouncing from his pulpit in Brydges Street, 
Covent Garden, all Jacobinism and tyranny ; — 
Howe was continuing his pure and lofty minis- 
trations in Silver Street, a little ruffled by 
Defoe’s rough attempt to plunge him into a 
dispute touching occasional conformity ; — 
Calamy, co-pastor with Dr. Williams in Hand 
Alley, Bishopsgate Street, already an ecclesias- 
tical annalist, was recording in his diary some 
rather doleful memoranda; — when, two days 
after midsummer, a gentle spirit entered the 
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world, designed by Providence to rank with the 
first named of those four worthies in noble 
fellowship of effort for the revival of spiritual 
religion in connection with Protestant dissent. 
When Watts had attained his twenty-seventh 
year, Doddridge was born. His birth-place 
was some unknown house in the labyrinth of 
London streets, where his father profitably 
plied the trade of an oilman. The worthy 
shopkeeper was united to the daughter of a 
Bohemian clergyman, who had been expelled 
from his native country as early as 1G2G, and 
was for some time master of the Free School at 
Kingston-upon-Thames. From this union 
sprang a family of tw r enty, of whom the boy 
named Philip w r as the last. So feeble was the 
spark of life in the infant child, that he was at 
first laid aside as dead, and the constitution thus 
originally delicate in the extreme never attained 
to robustness. Hence Doddridge’s life was one 
of a thousand proofs how much of mental and 
spiritual energy may be lodged in a physical 
frame, frail to a great degree. 

His mother was a woman of singular good 
sense and piety. Like the mother of Alfred, 
who enticed her boy to the study of letters by 
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exhibiting before him the pictures of an illu- 
minated missal, Mrs. Doddridge encouraged 
the child of her age in the study of Scripture 
history, by pointing out, and amplifying, with 
a mother’s loving simplicity and graphic 
power, the scenes of Holy Writ depicted on 
the blue Dutch tiles, which, according to the 
fashion of the day, lined the chimney corner. 
That domestic incident has long been looked 
on as a sort of poetic legend in Nonconformist 
biography, as it well may, when one remem- 
bers that the little fellow, leaning on his 
mother’s knee, and following the direction of 
her finger, and listening to her simple, easy 
words, was the destined author of the “Family 
Expositor.” Nor can we doubt that, as he sat 
on the hearth-rug by the winter’s fire, she 
would tell of ancestral names and deeds, and 
how her good father suffered for conscience’ 
sake, and withdrew from Prague by stealth, in 
the habit of a peasant, with a hundred pieces 
of gold plaited in his leathern girdle, and a 
copy of Luther’s Bible in his pocket. The 
son inherited the old hook, and kept it as a 
holy heir-loom. With the girdle a curious 
story was associated, which the mother, in 
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some of her pleasant talks at eventide, would 
love to tell. We think we hear her relating 
how the refugee, the first night after his 
escape, left it at an inn on the road, and, dis- 
covering the loss, went back in suspense to 
seek for his treasure ; and how the servant 
had thrown it away amongst some lumber, 
supposing it of no value, and had forgotten 
where it was ; and then, how, induced by the 
promise of reward, she searched for it, and 
found it in a cupboard under the staircase, and 
restored the girdle, to the owner’s no small 
joy. And we cannot help imagining, as she went 
on to remark how the sufferer for conscience’ 
sake regarded himself in this event as under 
the care of a gracious Providence, that thereby 
were sown the seeds of that love of religious 
liberty, and that trust in Divine guardianship, 
which were such powerful elements in Dod- 
dridge’s character. 

On the paternal side, too, there were memo- 
rials of worth. His grandfather was John 
Doddridge, one of the ejected ministers. 
Speaking of this ancestor, in a letter to a 
friend, he observes : — “ He had a family of ten 
children unprovided for; but he quitted his 

D 
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living,* which was worth to him about two 
hundred pounds per annum, rather than he 
would violate his conscience in the manner he 
must have done, by submitting to the sub- 
scriptions and declarations required, and the 
usages imposed by the Act of Uniformity, con- 
trived by some wicked politicians to serve 
their own interest, and most effectually hum- 
ble those who had been most active in that 
general struggle for public liberty in which 
the family of the Stuarts had fallen.” Calamy, 
in his beadroll of Bartholomew confessors, 
marks down this worthy as “an ingenious 
man, and a scholar, an acceptable preacher, 
and a very peaceable divine.” In addition to 
which, Orton assures us that he had seen some 
of his sermons, which were “judicious and 
serious.” In a collateral branch of the same 
line of ancestry was Sir John Doddridge, one 
of the judges of the Court of King’s Bench in 
the reign of James I. To his legal attain- 
ments he added large stores of general eru- 
dition, which are duly celebrated amidst the 
rich emblazonry of his quaint-looking monu- 
ment in Exeter Cathedral, where, as Price says, 

* Shepperton, Middlesex. 
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in his “ Worthies of Devonshire,” “ he lieth in 
his scarlet robes, with a court roll* in his 
hand.” A scrap from one of his speeches 
indicates his integrity of purpose, though we 
grieve to say it was delivered in defence of a 
judgment supporting the extreme prerogatives 
claimed by his misguided and unhappy sove- 
reign: — “It is no more fit for a judge to 
decline to give an account of his doings, than 
for a Christian of his faith. God knoweth I 
have endeavoured to keep a good conscience, 
for a troubled one who can bear? I have 
now sat in this court fifteen years, and I 
should know something : surely if I had gone 
in a mill so long, dust would cleave unto my 
clothes. I am old, and have one foot in the 
grave ; therefore will I look to the better part 
as near as I can. But ‘ omnia habere in me- 
moria et in nullo erraro divinum potius est 
quam humanum.’ ” The ancestral legends on 
the father’s side, though less romantic and 
exciting than those on the mother’s, w^ere 
still of a nature to influence an ingenuous 
mind like young Philip’s, and to spur him 
on in the pursuit of learning, honour, and 
religion. 
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Early drilled in the elements of literature by 
Mr. Stott, a long since forgotten minister who 
kept an academy in London, Doddridge was 
removed, at ten years of age, to Kingston, to 
study within the walls of the old Grammar 
School, where his good grandfather had once 
been master. Mr. Mayo then presided over 
the establishment, and Doddridge, in a note 
to one of his sermons on education, expresses 
his gratitude to this early preceptor, for the 
advantages he derived from his catechetical 
lectures, and for many “ excellent instructions 
in public and private.” After he had spent 
three years at Kingston, he lost his father, 
and soon his amiable mother was taken away. 
But amidst bereavements which lacerated his 
tender heart, he could say, “God is an im- 
mortal Father; my soul rejoiceth in him: he 
has hitherto helped me and provided for me; 
may it be my study to approve myself a more 
affectionate, grateful, and dutiful child !” He 
very touchingly observes, in his sermon en- 
titled “The Orphan’s Hope,” “I am under 
some peculiar obligations to desire and at- 
tempt the relief of orphans, as I know the 
heart of an orphan : having been deprived of 
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both my parents at an age in which it might 
reasonably be supposed a child should be most 
sensible of such a loss.” 

In the old town of St. Alban’s, so famed for 
the remains of its noble abbey, there lived, in 
1717, the learned Mr. Nathaniel Wood, who, 
like many of his ministerial brethren of that 
day, had to betake himself to the duties of a 
schoolmaster ; and in the same place, the minis- 
trations at the Presbyterian meeting-house were 
efficiently conducted by the Rev. Samuel Clark, 
the author of “ Scripture Promises,” a gentle- 
man who, with ample means, possessed a large 
heart, and to extensive erudition added unaf- 
fected piety. Doddridge, about the time of his 
father’s death, was placed under the care of 
that reverend tutor, and attended the ministry 
of that scholar-like divine. Being painfully 
reduced in circumstances, by the imprudence 
of the person who had the control of his 
pecuniary affairs after his father’s death, he 
found in Mr. Clark a friend indeed ; for, with 
characteristic generosity, that excellent man 
became a second parent to the forlorn young 
stranger, and assisted him to struggle with the 
rough necessities of his orphan lot. His con- 
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duct at St. Alban’s was exemplary ; his predi- 
lections were manifest. In his diligent study 
of the Scriptures we may discover an early 
pledge of the future theological professor and 
Biblical critic ; and in his painstaking visits to 
the poor, for their religious benefit, we discern 
an early prophecy of the future model pastor 
of Northampton. No doubt being entertained 
of his piety, he was admitted to the church in 
his nineteenth year, when his hallowed am- 
bition to become one of the shepherds of 
Christ’s earthly fold began to manifest itself 
with unmistakeable distinctness. An offer 
from the Duchess of Bedford, whose husband’s 
steward was Philip’s uncle, presented an open- 
ing into the Church of England, with flattering 
prospects ; but such an offer, though the 
young man received it with gratitude, he felt 
compelled to decline with respect, as he 
could not satisfy his conscience to comply 
with the terms of ministerial conformity. To 
preach the gospel in connexion with those who 
were despised by the proud and worldly, but 
whom he honoured for their conscientiousness, 
was his fervent desire. But the way in that 
direction was for awhile closed up; and the 
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writer of this memorial can well remember, 
how, some two-and-twenty years ago, he read 
this portion of Doddridge’s instructive history, 
with a sympathetic and trembling heart, and 
was not a little strengthened in faith and hope, 
as probably many others in like manner have 
been, by the successful issue of this good 
man’s early trial. The youth went to town 
with a palpitating heart, to call on the influ- 
ential and dignified Dr. Calamy for advice and 
assistance, but found no encouragement in 
that quarter. He carried the richest buddings 
of promise, but returned with a cruel blight 
upon his hopes. There seemed no alternative 
but to accept a lucrative proposal, made to 
him by a friend, to enter on the study of the 
law, but he was unwilling to take a decisive 
step without fervent prayer ; and while on his 
knees, the postman’s thundering knock an- 
nounced the arrival of a letter. It bore the 
handwriting of Mr. Clark, and contained an 
offer from him to receive Doddridge under his 
roof, and to afford him aid in preparatory 
studies for that holy office which had kindled 
in him such pure and strong desire. We fancy 
we see the tall and delicate youth, with ardent 
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countenance and moistened eyes, folding up 
the precious epistle, and sitting down to write 
in his diary, “ This I looked upon almost as 
an answer from heaven, and while I live shall 
always adore so seasonable an interposition of 
Divine Providence. I have sought God’s direc- 
tion in this matter, and I hope I have had 
it. My only view in my choice hath been that 
of more extensive service, and I beg God 
would make me an instrument of doing much 
good in the world.” 

Next to the honour of a successful ministry 
itself, is the distinction of being instrumental 
in the introduction of another to such a 
course ; and the story of Doddridge should be 
regarded as a caution to the masters of our 
Israel, not hastily to repress in the bosom of 
a gifted and ingenuous young man aspirations 
after the holiest of all employments. What a 
loss would the church have sustained at that 
critical period, had Calamy’s repulse not been 
neutralized by Clark’s encouragement! 



CHAPTER II. 

PREPARATORY SCENES AND STUDIES. 

As the subject of this memorial was in- 
tended, by the providence of God, to become 
pre-eminently distinguished as a divinity pro- 
fessor, it seems proper, in connexion with the 
commencement of his student-life, to advert to 
the history and character of those institutions 
in one of which he received his ministerial 
education. Seminaries for Dissenting students 
had not then attained the title of colleges, but 
were known by the humbler appellation of 
academies, and were, in fact, establishments of 
a different order from those which now adorn 
our denomination. Several of the ministers 
ejected from the Church of England on the 
black day of Bartholomew, were as distin- 
guished by their erudition as by their piety. 
With attainments which would have fitted 
them for conspicuous posts in the republic of 
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learning, some of them were glad, for the sake 
of a subsistence, to descend to the drudgery of 
initiating boys into their Greek and Latin 
accidence. Ralph Button, Canon of Christ 
Church, and Orator of the University of Ox- 
ford, a man of illustrious scholarship, was 
obliged, in order to buy his daily bread, to 
open a little school, and that stealthily, for the 
sons of his friends, first at the town of Brent- 
ford, and then at the village of Islington ; and 
the great Dr. Gale, the author of the “ Court 
of the Gentiles,” in like manner sought his 
livelihood by performing scholastic toils in a 
sequestered nook of the then rustic Newington 
Green.* Other men of classic taste and 
literary skill, less known to fame, such as Mr. 

* The following was an interesting occurrence in the life of 
this learned worthy : — “ The Restoration having stripped him of 
his preferments, he travelled with two sons of Lord Wharton. On 
his return to England, as he approached London, he was alarmed 
with the sight of the city in flames. Amidst sympathy for the 
sufferings of others, the fear of personal loss rushed into his mind. 
He had left his papers in the possession of a friend, whose house 
he soon found to be involved in the general calamity. But he was 
delighted with the grateful tidings, that his desk, containing the 
labours of many years, had been thrown into a cart as an article 
just sufficient to make up the load .” — Bogue and Bennett's History 
of Dissenters, vol. i. p. 325. — There was the MS. of the “ Court of 
the Gentiles,” — so near was that monument of learning to the 
ignoble fate which consumed so many other treasures. 
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Woodhouse, Mr. Warren, Mr. Morton, Mr. 
Franklin, Mr. Doolittle, Mr. Shuttlewood, and 
Mr. Yeal, had their private establishments in 
different parts of the country, and thus 
blended their instructions in the learned lan- 
guages with the higher teaching of Christian 
theology, shedding over the whole the soft and 
winning light of a holy life. They educated 
youths for secular employments ; and at first — 
just after the Restoration, in those troublous 
times when the walls of our free ecclesiastical 
city began to he built, and the prospects of 
Nonconformity were dark and forbidding — 
this seems to have been their chief design. 
But as the Established Church showed no dis- 
position to conciliate, as the cause of the con- 
scientious dissentients grew in numbers and 
vigour, — as congregations, in spite of penal 
enactments, gathered around the earnest- 
minded confessors of a doubly-reformed faith, 
the need was felt of a fresh race of ministers 
to hand down to another age the lighted torch 
of liberty and truth. The houses of these in- 
structors gradually became schools of the pro- 
phets. Few, perhaps, at the time of entering 
under their roof, felt what we should recognize 
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as a sufficient call to tlie Nonconformist 
ministry; but there, in the family of some 
godlike man, through the influence of that 
wisdom and piety which watched like guardian 
and inspiring angels over their opening minds, 
they were gently and graciously inclined to 
choose that vocation which, away from the 
paths of affluence ana power, led them, through 
humble and sorrowful scenes, to the attain- 
ment of a Divine reward and immortal honours. 
Not originally, and by design, did these good 
men, in the first instance, constitute semina- 
ries for the express purpose of educating men 
for the Christian ministry, but gradually the 
boys’ school came to assume the more import- 
ant character of a ministerial college. And 
for a long time, up to Doddridge’s commence- 
ment as a tutor, and even afterwards, the Non- 
conformist academy was an affair resting en- 
tirely on the personal responsibilty of the 
minister who conducted it. There was no 
constituency, no regular subscribers, no coun- 
cil or committee, hut the entire management 
devolved on the individual who chose to open 
his house for the reception of pupils. Pay- 
ment was made by parents and friends. In 
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several cases, permanence was given to an 
establishment by a succession of tutors ; in 
others, it ceased when the founder died. Nor 
were any inquiries instituted respecting the 
personal piety of the young men admitted to 
the academies, until the King’s Head Society 
was formed in 1730. They laid down as a 
general principle, that a person ought to he a 
Christian before he was admitted to be a 
student in divinity. “Plain as this principle 
is, it will not be found in the voluminous 
pages of ecclesiastical history that it was ever 
acted on in any age, or in any part of the 
Christian church, till the King’s Head Society 
made it the ground-work of their plan.”* 

As Nonconformist ministers, before the 
Revolution, were constantly subject to the 
oppression of the government, it is no wonder 
that in their capacity as tutors they were 
liable to molestation. Button was sent to 
gaol for three months. Morton was harassed 
by ecclesiastical processes, and finally com- 
pelled to abandon his academy altogether. 
Even the accession of the Prince of Orange, 

Some further notice will be found of this Society in the 
Postscript. 
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which brought toleration to the pastor of a 
Nonconformist church, left the head of a 
Nonconformist seminary open to vexatious 
proceedings. An attempt was made after the 
Revolution to suppress Mr. Frankland’s aca- 
demy in the north, which from the beginning 
spent a migratory sort of existence; being 
driven about from place to place by the stormy 
weather of persecution. Sharp, Archbishop of 
York, was requested by some of the clergy to 
crush the good man’s work. He consulted 
Tillotson as to the best method of procedure, 
and received this reply : — “ His instructing 
young men in so public a manner in university 
learning, is contrary to his oath to do, if he 
hath taken a degree in either of our universi- 
ties, and, I doubt, contrary to the bishop’s 
oath to grant him a license for doing it ; so 
that your Grace does not, in this matter, con- 
sider him at all as a Dissenter. This I only 
offer to your Grace as what seems to me the 
fairest and softest way of ridding your hands 
of this business.’’* To explain this advice, it 
is proper we should remark, that in the middle 
ages, factions arose at Oxford and Cambridge, 

* Life of Archbishop 811017), vol. i. p. 359. 
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and hosts of students, under some favourite 
professors, would march off to Northampton 
or Stamford, to set up rival schools and grant 
degrees. Hence an oath came to be required 
of the university graduates, to the effect that, 
in no other places than in those favoured 
retreats on the Isis and the Cam, would they 
ever establish a scholastic lecture. It was in 
harmony with Tillotson’s characteristic wari- 
ness to give such cautious counsel, but it was 
hardly worthy of his reputation for gentleness 
and catholicity, to put the disconcerted pre- 
late up to the trick of masking the batteries of 
intolerance, under the specious cover of anti- 
quated and obsolete precedents. The acade- 
mies were also assailed from the press ; and 
one grieves to see the name of Samuel Wes- 
ley, the father of John, appended to a pamph- 
let, dated 1703, entitled, “A Letter from a 
Country Divine to his Friend in London, con- 
cerning the Education of the Dissenters in 
their Private Academies in several Parts of the 
Nation;”* containing an attack as unjust as 

* Mr. Wesley after this defended his first pamphlet, which was 
followed by a second reply from Mr. Palmer : to this Mr. Wesley 
published a rejoinder. Dr. Calamy notices the controversy, and 
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it is virulent. He depreciates the learning, 
and impugns the loyalty of the Dissenters, at 
the same time traducing their schools as 
nurseries of immorality and irreligion. This 
course was the more abominable, from his 
having been formerly a Dissenter himself, and 
one which received a merited exposure, and a 
truthful condemnation, in the reply written 
by Samuel Palmer, of Southwark. But Non- 
conformist seminaries only multiplied and 
prospered under these assaults, when, in 1714, 
the unprincipled Bolingbroke, on the eve of 
his fall, planned the infamous Schism Bill, 
Atterbury, the Corypheus of the high church 
fanatics, sitting at his elbow helping in the 
concoction. It was to prevent any one in 
Great Britain from keeping public or private 
schools, or acting as tutor at all, without sub- 
scribing a declaration of conformity, and ob- 
taining a license from a bishop. To make the 
provision most effectual, the license was not to 

says : — “ Mr. Wesley, after his conforming, drew up and published a 
letter concerning the education of the Dissenters in their private 
academies. Mr. S. Palmer writing in defence of the Dissenters, 
(though he himself thought fit afterwards to desert them and turn 
conformist) Mr. W. wrote a reply, and discovered an unbecoming 
bitterness towards his quondam friends.” — Life, vol. ii. p. 505. 
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be granted until the party produced a certifi- 
cate of having received the sacrament in the 
Church of England, within the iast year, and 
taken the oaths of allegiance and supremacy. 
Violators of this law were to he committed 
to prison without hail. This measure, which 
transferred the whole education of the coun- 
try into clerical hands, and pointed a pistol at 
the throat of religious liberty, was actually 
carried, and was to he put in operation on 
the ~3 1st of August; hut poor Queen Anne, 
on whose frail life the success of the cause of 
intolerance had come to depend, died that 
very day. The act remained a dead letter, 
and was repealed a few years afterwards. 

The character of the education given to 
candidates for the ministry in these institu- 
tions may he inferred from the pre-requisites 
for ordination noticed by Samuel Palmer. 
The young man had to undergo an examina- 
tion in the learned languages, in logic, ethics, 
and metaphysics. He was to defend a thesis 
in Latin, and the examiners, we are informed, 
put “nice and curious questions,” and required 
grammatical and theological criticisms on diffi- 
cult places in the Greek Testament. It is rather 
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amusing to find it stated, that “if the candidate 
were fearful of his performance in Hebrew, he 
was admitted upon his promise to spend a year 
in the study of that language.”* Seeker, who at 
the time was reading his Greek lessons to 
the Presbyterian minister at Tewkesbury, the 
learned Samuel Jones, details a very respect- 
able curriculum as he gives an account of his 
studies in a letter to Dr. Watts, little thinking 
that he and his schoolfellow Butler were one 
day to have their brows bedecked with mitres.t 

At the time when young Doddridge was 
aiming at the ministry, there were several 
academies in existence. Henry Grove, who 
retains a respectable, though not brilliant 
place in our theological literature, was, in con- 
nection with Mr. James, pursuing his work as 
a tutor amidst the scenery of Taunton, a town 
not less dear from its association with Joseph 
Alleine’s holy memory, than attractive from 
its vale-embosomed borders. John Reynolds, 
too, whose warm-souled piety threw a glow 
over his learning, was, with Dr. Gyles, super- 

* Defence of the Dissenters’ Education. 1703, p. 4. 

+ Jeremiah Jones, the learned author of the “Canon,” — often 
confounded with Samuel Jones, — was a fellow student with 
Seeker. 
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intending the studies of a few young men in 
the thrifty borough of Shrewsbury, which we 
cannot help linking with the name of Orton, 
Doddridge’s biographer: — and Caleb Rother- 
ham was just beginning the same kind of work 
at Kendal; while many honourable compeers 
were scattered up and down the country, in- 
cluding Moore, of Bridgewater, and his name- 
sake at Watterfield ; Towgood, of Shepton 
Malle tt ; Owen, of Warrington ; and Hill, of 
Findern, a village in Derbyshire. In the 
Metropolis there were at that time two acade- 
mies — one existed, even then, amidst the very 
unacademic scenes of Hoxton — under the 
care of Dr. Oldfield, Mr. Lorimer, and Mr. 
Capel. Another was conducted by Dr. Ridgely, 
the famous author of a “ Body of Divinity,” 
and by John Eames, a fellow of the Royal 
Society — a friend of Sir Isaac Newton, and 
the subject of an eulogium by Watts, who pro- 
nounced him the most learned man he ever 
knew. A third was commenced some years 
later, by Dr. Abraham Taylor. 

In addition to all the rest, there was one in 
the county of Northampton, in the quiet vil- 
lage of Kibworth, more quiet now than ever, 
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since railways have drawn away its intermit- 
ting streams of coach and waggon traffic. The 
master of the seminary was John Jennings, 
brother of David Jennings, of Jewish antiqua- 
rian renown — himself a man of considerable 
attainments and highly cultivated taste, whose 
“ Two Discourses on Preaching Christ,” were 
thought worthy by two English prelates of a 
public recommendation in their charges to 
their clergy.* In the straggling street of Kib- 

* The original edition of these sermons was published in 1723, 
with a preface by Dr. Watts, from which the following passage is 
well worthy of being transcribed : — “Let us consider how little 
hath been our success in comparison of the multitudes converted 
by our fathers in the days of their ministry. Hath not this been 
matter of sore complaint these many years past? Now it is worth 
our inquiry, whether it may not be ascribed to the absence of 
Christ in our sermons ? And what reason indeed can we have to 
expect the presence and influence of the Spirit of Christ, if we have 
his person, his offices, his grace, and his gospel, out of our dis- 
courses, or give but a slight and casual hint at these glorious sub- 
jects, which ought to be our daily theme? This is what our author 
would put us in mind of in his first discourse. And perhaps an- 
other cause of our want of success lias been this — that we have 
too much left off the way of our forefathers, in distinguishing the 
character of our hearers, and dividing the word aright to saints and 
siiyiers, to the stupid and the profane, the awakened and convinced, 
the mournful and penitent, the presumptuous and obstinate, the 
deserted and despairing. This method appears eminently in the 
labours of a former age. This is a great part of what the second 
discourse here recommends to us, under the title of Experimental 
Preaching.” Doddridge, no doubt, owed much to a tutor so evan- i 

gelical. 
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worth, where, amidst rustic dwellings, a few 
aristocratic abodes lifted up their heads, there 
stood, on the site of the present Crown Inn, the 
academic dwelling of Mr. Jennings ; close to 
which, now within the yard of the hostelry, is 
the site of what was a place of worship — pro- 
bably some barn-like structure, which was burnt 
down in 1759. There Jennings preached to his 
pupils, and to the rustic church and congrega- 
tion of which he was pastor. Thither Doddridge 
travelled from St. Albans, as the brown leaves 
were falling in the October of 1719, and there 
we see him warmly welcomed, and established 
as a student in what he calls his “ dear light 
garret at Kibworth,” commanding a lovely pros- 
pect of fields from which had just been reaped 
the fruits of Leicestershire husbandry. Mr. 
Jennings remained at Kibworth only three years 
after Doddridge was placed under his care, and 
then accepted a call from the church at Hinck- 
ley. The academy was removed with its tutor, 
and in the month of September, 1722, we find 
the young student lamenting the change of 
scene, especially the loss of the agreeable re- 
tirements, “ the meadows and arbours” of his 
former abode; for Mr. Jennings was a man of 
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taste in horticulture as well as literature, and 
had made the garden at Kibworth “a right 
pleasant place,” according to the fashion of 
the times. But in January of the next year, 
we see the young student snugly ensconced by 
the fireside in the best chamber of the new 
house, dotting down, in one of his letters, 
an inventory of his furniture — “ a blue camlet 
bed” — “ an elbow chair” — “ half a dozen little 
ones ” — “ a black table, a chest of drawers, 
and a large looking-glass.” He is dressed in 
a dark “ blue calimanco gown,” of “ eighteen 
pence a yard,” which has “ lasted a couple of 
years,” and been “ turned and mended a good 
many times.” He has just exchanged an old 
Hebrew Bible, in a very tattered and scurvy 
condition, for a perfect copy, which, with Span- 
heim’s “ Eleuchus,” and Dupin’s “ Ecclesiasti- 
cal History,” also newly added to his little book 
stock, is gladdening his heart as with the joy 
of one who findeth spoil. A most indefati- 
gable pupil in his academic preparations ; 
studying the classics, and the original Scrip- 
tures, with taste and accuracy; commenting 
upon Homer, and annotating on the Testa- 
ments New and Old, he also manages to read, 
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in the short space of six months, as many 
as sixty volumes, including Patrick’s “ Com- 
mentary,” Tillotson’s Works, and the “Boyle 
Lectures.” And, for the comfort now of poor 
students be it told, he is far from being flush 
with money, and sorrowfully records how four 
guineas have just melted away — the half gone 
in articles of dress — the greatest part of 
another in necessary journeys, one to Leices- 
ter, to take the oaths, and subscribe the 
articles, which cost six shillings, and another 
to Mount Sorrel to a meeting of ministers. But 
Doddridge, while in circumstances he answered 
the description, in spirit practised the advice 
of the Roman poet — 

“ Rebus angustis animosus atque 
Fortis adpare.” 

He bore up against pecuniary difficulties : and, 
what is especially worthy of note, he so hus- 
banded with wise economy his little stores, as 
to avoid the burden, and escape the disgrace, of 
debts he could not pay. Of his student life he 
would often talk, in after days, to Mrs. Dod- 
dridge, in the quiet parlour at Northampton, 
by the snug fire on a winter’s night, and she, 
treasuring up all such precious reminiscences, 
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after she had lost the light of her dwelling, 
thus writes to Job Orton, who was preparing 
his Memoirs : — “ Some spice too, you will find, 
I have sent of his exact manner of keeping his 
accounts, to which permit me to add, that I 
have often heard him say, that during the years 
he was at school, and afterwards a pupil, he 
never contracted any debts, and though his 
income was small, he never wanted money, but 
at the close of every year had always some 
cash in hand — that he always made it a rule 
to content himself with the table kept for the 
family, and never spent any money either in wine 
or tea, or any other unnecessary expense/’* 
Unaffected courtesy was blended with literary 
refinement, and the poor student could hardly 
be mistaken for anything but what he was, — 
the polished gentleman. Overtaken one day by 
bad weather at Newport Pagnell, he called at 
the house of Mr. Hunt, the pastor of the dis- 
senting church there, when his son, struck 
with the interesting appearance and bland 
manners of the visitor, offered him the loan of 
a great-coat. Mrs. Hunt, good careful soul, 
questioned the wisdom of putting such gene- 

* MS. letters in the possession of Charles Reed, Esq. 
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rous confidence in an unaccredited stranger ; 
but the son, who could read character better 
than the mother, replied, “ I am sure he is a 
gentleman and a scholar.” The answer was 
overheard by Doddridge, and he never forgot 
this expression of his new friend’s trustfulness, 
and this reward of his own courteous de- 
meanour. An intimacy sprung up between 
him and young Hunt, who succeeded his 
father in the ministry at Newport. The town 
became a place of interest to Doddridge, and 
after he attained to celebrity an opportunity 
offered for showing a practical concern for the 
welfare of the church. “ The meeting-house 
having been erected on an estate which was 
the property of one of the principal people in 
the congregation, no conveyance of the ground 
on which it stood had ever been made to 
proper trustees, and the owner of the estate 
becoming a bankrupt, it was seized by the 
creditors • this was in 1740. Dr. Doddridge 
then generously came forward and purchased 
the meeting of them and conveyed it to proper 
trustees, and by his zeal and influence the 
money was soon raised.”* 

* Brief Narrative of the Independent Church at Newport 
Pagnell, by the Rev. T. P. Bull. 
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After being examined by Mr. Some, Mr. 
Bridger, and Mr. Norris, three neighbouring 
ministers remarkable alike for learning and 
good sense, as well as for candour and catho- 
licity, Doddridge received a certificate of satis- 
faction, and in July 22nd, 1722, began to preach. 
The first sermon is a grand epoch in minister- 
ial life, and in the case of a successful preach- 
er is reviewed by himself and his friends with 
intense interest in all after years. The scene 
of early effort becomes clustered round with 
sacred associations; and if fruit speedily ap- 
pear, “ and the treader of grapes overtaketh 
him that soweth seed,” sweet is the song and 
rich is the joy of the vintage. In the present 
instance we can picture the place and trace the 
result. Nichols, in his “ History of Leicester- 
shire,” tells us of the old meeting-house at 
Hinckley, and states, that behind the pulpit, 
and on either side, are two small galleries not 
unlike the boxes of a playhouse, purposely 
designed for Mr. Jennings’ pupils, the rest of 
the building being on the model of the old 
meeting-houses a hundred and thirty years 
ago. The building still exists. It is now oc- 
cupied by Unitarians. There Doddridge first 
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preached the gospel from the words, “If any 
man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be 
anathema, maranatha.” The result is recorded 
by himself: — “I find in his diary,” says Orton, 
“ that two persons ascribed their conversion to 
the blessing of God attending that sermon, with 
which he appears to have been much affected 
and encouraged.” 

As the termination of his studies at Hinckley 
approached, he had two settlements offered, 
one at Coventry, over a congregation of 1200 
people, and one at Kibworth, over his tutor’s 
former flock. He chose the latter. Orton 
justly observes, that ministers in general have 
been too unwilling, even at their entrance on 
their work, to live or preach in small country 
places; but Doddridge afterwards reflected 
with pleasure, that he had spent so many years 
in a country retirement. How very different 
might have been his career had he resolved to 
plunge at once into ministerial publicity, in- 
stead of laying up in retirement large stores 
for future usefulness. The professor, ex- 
positor, and divine might have been lost 
amidst a limited and ephemeral popularity. 

In one of his merry moods he describes his 
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congregation as the most impolite he ever 
knew, consisting of farmers and graziers, and 
their subaltern officers. “ I have not,” he adds, 
“ so much as a tea table* in my whole diocese, 
although above eight miles in extent, and hut 
one hoop petticoat within the wdiole circuit.” 
In a graver hour, he tells a friend, “ I am now 
with a plain, honest, serious, good-natured 
people; I heartily love them myself, and I 
meet with genuine expressions of an undis- 
sembled affection on their side. I would hope 
that God is among us, and I desire to mention 
it with a great deal of thankfulness, that I 
already see some encouraging effects of my 
poor attempts to serve them. I do not go 
very much abroad, and when I am at home I 
can conveniently spend twelve hours a day in 
my study. I have now many good books of 
my own, and my friends that are still better 
furnished, are very ready to oblige me with 
the use of theirs. As to the salary, though it 
does not certainly amount to forty pounds a 
year, it is a tolerable subsistence for a single 
man ; and I believe I shall never marry while 
I stay here.” 

* The use of tea was a rare luxury in those days. 
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The private life of Doddridge, during his 
pastoral novitiate, is fully unveiled to the world 
in his published correspondence; and we not 
only follow him from one rural lodging to an- 
other — from the substantial farmers’ house at 
Stretton, three miles from Kibworth, to Burton 
Overy with its chalybeate springs, and back 
again to his former abode — we not only see 
him preaching in his meeting-house, or ram- 
bling in his garden, or hard at work in his 
study — we have not only an account of his 
most trivial affairs and adventures, hut his 
youthful thoughts are all divulged. No heart, 
throbbing with early affections, without wisdom 
at the time to repress or guide their boisterous 
gushes, was ever so laid hare to the broad gaze 
of all posterity. The result, in some quarters, 
has been what an enemy would desire. “ Some 
of his letters,” says Croker, “have been re- 
cently published, with no great advantage to 
his fame.” Macaulay observes of Warren 
Hastings, that the splendour of his fame 
would bear many spots. Without subscribing 
to the doctrine that virtue can afford to he 
inconsistent, we may remark of Philip Dod- 
dridge, that the blemishes of the bud may well 
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be forgotten as we look at the beauty of the 
opened flower. Still there are few, we appre- 
hend, who, regarding simply the interests of 
literature and religion, will attempt to justify 
the printing indiscriminately of a whole mass 
of boyish letters, many written in strict con- 
fidence to friends of his own age. Some of 
these letters exhibit him as a rather gallant 
young man, according to the fashion of that 
period — addressing certain favourites among 
the fair under romantic names, sometimes with 
professions of regard far too ardent to be 
deemed platonic, yet evidently not meant to 
express that passion which the author does 
not name, but presumes his readers know. 
Other letters discover an enthusiasm of feeling 
not to be mistaken. The whole indicate that 
our young friend was sometimes indiscreet, but 
always frank. There must have been in him 
some lack of prudence, or he never would have 
carefully preserved copies of such trifling cor- 
respondence, and left them to his descendants 
as an heirloom ; though, indeed, the most sus- 
picious of mankind could hardly have imagined 
that any one would ever shoot large bundles of 
such productions into the press, to be set up 
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in type for ever. However, here the letters 
are. An excuse for the formal style of many 
of them may be found in the manners of the 
early part of the Georgian era, well symbolized 
by broad hoops and powdered wigs; and so, 
also, some palliation of the freedom of address 
which appears in others, may he found in that 
less restricted intercourse of the sexes, which 
then prevailed from the court downwards. 
Certain of them exhibit the blossoming of 
affections, which, after the gay and garish 
leaves were shed, set in beautiful and mellow 
fruit. But with these qualifications we can- 
not but deeply regret that Doddridge’s warm 
and cheerful heart should have betrayed him 
into some imprudences ; far less, perhaps, than 
those of many men, who, through jealousy of 
their own reputation, or forbearance on the part 
of friends, have had their juvenile failings pru- 
dently covered up and concealed. In his letters 
and diary, at a subsequent date, he laments his 
early errors. It is very interesting, in connec- 
tion with this part of his life, to read the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter, written after his 
decease by Mrs. Doddridge to Job Orton : — 
“We were neither of us strangers to the 








natural gaiety of his temper, which sometimes 
cast a shade over his otherwise excellent qua- 
lities ; and these things may, perhaps, be yet 
remembered by some, when those may he over- 
looked and forgot. But mingled, as I fear you 
will find his early diaries and other papers, with 
things of this kind, I doubt not but you will 
also there find those seeds of piety, which, by 
his indefatigable care, under the blessing of 
Heaven, were growing up and gradually im- ' 
proved, till they shone out with such bright 
and distinguishing rays ; and amidst his gayest 
scenes in early life, will here he found the 
foundations, early laid, for those important 
and extensive schemes of his future usefulness, 
many of which, by the Divine favour, he lived 
tq execute, and others (and still more, perhaps) 
were broken of.”* 

It should he added, in reference to the col- 
lection of his early letters, that there are many 
of them which indicate the highest excellence. 
Some are written with exquisite propriety and 
beauty, especially one to a Miss Horseman, on 
an accident she had met with, and another to 
a young lady on going abroad. A few of the 

* MS. letters in the possession of Charles Reed, Esq. 
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earliest indicate habits of theological thinking, 
eminently vigorous and clear. 

It is apparent, from Doddridge’s corre- 
spondence, that he was not at first in perfect 
sympathy with what was called the orthodox 
party among Dissenters. The Arian contro- 
versy was at that time hotly waged. The con- 
tentions at Exeter about Mr. Pearce, and the 
debates at Salters’ Hall about subscriptions, 
excited deep interest far and near; and, in 
some quarters, kindled “the wrath of man, 
which worketh not the righteousness of God.” 
Reports of a violent spirit and harsh proceed- 
ings, found occasionally on the orthodox side, 
might prejudice a man like Doddridge against 
the party, though he admitted in the main 
their distinctive principles. Moreover, there 
might he theories entertained about the mode 
of the Divine existence ; and representations 
made of scripture facts, together with the use of 
certain current and fondly-cherished phrases, 
which, without much wonder, would he counted 
exceptionable by a thoughtful young scholar, 
encouraged by his associates to indulge in 
free inquiry. In a letter quoted by Orton, 
Doddridge refers to those who were charged 
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with heresy; and he candidly acknowledges 
that, between the year 1723 and 1730, he was 
more inclined to some of their sentiments 
than he afterwards became ; yet, from the 
earliest period, he seems to have kept to the 
broad outline of scripture truth, and refers, in 
his diary, to “the atonement and intercession 
of God’s dear Son,” and to the “powerful as- 
sistance of Almighty grace.” The evangelical 
tone becomes much more decided and per- 
vading after the period to which the above 
confession relates. 

In 1725, Doddridge was chosen assistant to 
Mr. Some, of Market Harborough, but continued 
to preach at Kibworth alternately with the 
other place. A new kind of employment 
soon followed. He had been a favourite pupil 
of Jennings. The tutor saw, in the varied 
talents and extraordinary diligence of his 
young friend, the promise of future eminence ; 
and wisely considered, in case of his own early 
decease, that here was the man to perpetuate 
and improve the scheme of education in which 
he had been trained. That excellent person, 
according to a presentiment he expressed, was 
cut off in the midst of his days. Soon after- 
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wards, a paper which Doddridge had written, 
on the best manner of conducting the studies 
of young men intended for the ministry, coming 
under the notice of Dr. Watts, that eminent 
divine, together with other individuals, urgently 
advised him to add to his ministerial employ- 
ments the occupation of tutor. Encouraged by 
Mr. Some and Mr. Clarke, — formally requested 
by a meeting of ministers at Lutterworth, — and 
feeling in his own mind a conviction that the 
thing was of God — that it was a special voca- 
tion to which he was called by Providence — 
he was resolved to enter on the important enter- 
prise, and, accordingly, opened an academy at 
Market Harborough in 1729. 

It is amusing to observe, in the Life of 
Dr. Watts, the statement that, in looking over 
Doddridge’s paper on the qualifications of a 
tutor, the former suggested whether it might not 
be better that the tutor should remain single. 
“ This was my tutor’s practice,” he remarked ; 
“ and, after all, if it be possible to find a tutor 
so admirably qualified as the author describes, 
it is five hundred to one if he meet with the one 
only pious, prudent, and invaluable partner." 
The chivalry of our young divine fired up at 
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this ; and here is his characteristic annotation 
on the passage : — “ In answer to this terrible 
query, I must observe, that I know hut one 
family in wdiicli a tutor and his pupils could 
convenientl} 7 board ; while I know half-a-dozen 
of the fair sex who do in the main answer the 
necessary character. I shall probably remain 
single while I reside here ; hut should Provi- 
dence remove me, I shall prefer the example 
of my ow r n tutor, whose wisdom and happiness 
I knew, to that of the Doctor’s, to whom I am 
a perfect stranger.” 

His removal from Market Harborough w r as 
now not far distant. His was a light which could 
not be hid ; and many churches coveted the 
waxing luminary. The Hertford deacons, w T lio 
must have been ne plus ultra Nonconformists, 
were indeed, when sent to Kibworth on a mis- 
sion of observation and discovery, sadly scanda- 
lized at seeing the ten commandments written 
on the walls, and on hearing the preacher repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the clerk pronounce a 
sonorous Amen. But, from London and Not- 
tingham, from Pershore and Brockfield (near 
North Walsham), came urgent calls for the 
privilege of his teaching and oversight. 
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Two congregations at Nottingham wished 
to have his services. This greatly perplexed 
young Doddridge. He, with his usual amiable- 
ness, endeavoured to avoid displeasing either 
party, and sought, if possible, to heal the 
breaches existing between them ; but finally, 
as might have been expected, he missed his aim 
altogether, and abandoned the idea of settling 
in the town. I have been favoured by my 
friend, the Rev. S. Me All, with some ex- 
tracts from the Congregational Church books 
of that date, which show how very sore some 
of the people were at the loss of so promising 
a candidate. 

But He who holdeth the stars in his right 
hand, had chosen that the people of North- 
ampton should walk in the light of an orb so 
brilliant ; and therefore, when the invitation 
was sent from that place, after deliberating 
three months, amidst conflicting ideas of duty, 
— the love for Harborough matching the de- 
sire for Northampton, — he decided at last in 
favour of the latter, his fatherly colleague in 
the former church coming to a reluctant ac- 
quiescence in the result. 

At first he had resolved “to lay down his 
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good friends at Northampton as gently as 
he could,” but subsequent events altered his 
mind, of which he gives the following ac- 
count : — 

“ Having on the previous Saturday evening” 
(November, 1729) “ been much impressed with 
the tender entreaties of my friends, in my 
secret devotions I laid the affair before God. 
although as a matter almost determined in the 
negative ; appealing to Him, that my chief 
reason for declining the call, was the appre- 
hension of engaging in more business than I 
was capable of performing, considering my 
youth, the largeness of the congregation, and 
that I had no prospect of an assistant. As 
soon as this address was ended, I passed 
through a room of the house in which I 
lodged, where a child was reading to his 
mother, and the only words which I heard 
distinctly were these, 4 As thy days, so shall 
thy strength he’ These words were strongly 
impressed upon my mind, and remained there 
with great force and sweetness ; yet I still 
persisted in my refusal. But that very 
evening, happening to be in the company of 
Mr. Bunyan, one of the deacons of the con- 
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gregation, he engaged me to promise to 
preach his father’s funeral sermon, from a 
particular text, upon a timely notice of his 
death, which it was imagined would take 
place in a few weeks. It 'pleased God to re- 
move him that night , which kept me there 
until Wednesday. In the mean time, I saw 
those appearances of a serious spirit which 
could not but be very affecting to me ; many 
persons, also, attended the funeral who were 
not stated hearers there, and expressed the 
greatest satisfaction in my labours, in which 
I had very extraordinary Divine assistance. 
During the whole of this interval I was be- 
sieged by the friendly importunities of the 
congregation ; and when, before I went away, 
the young people came to me in a body, and 
earnestly entreated me to come among them, 
promising to submit to all such methods of 
instruction as I should think proper, I found 
my heart so much melted with their affection- 
ate fervour, that I was no longer master of 
myself, and agreed to take the affair into 
consideration again. Upon the whole, I was 
persuaded in my conscience that it was my 
duty to accept their invitation ; and God is 
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my witness, that when I did accept it, which 
was on the Saturday night afterwards, it was 
with the utmost reluctance. I acted, indeed, 
without the advice of almost any of my friends, 
and directly contrary to that of some for 
whom I had a very high regard ; hut I thought 
myself obliged in conscience to act according 
to my own views, as it is certain that I must 
answer for myself another day.”* 

* Doddridge’s Correspondence, vol. iii. p. 2. 





CHAPTER III. 

PUBLIC CAREER. 

THE MINISTER. 

The Congregational church assembling in 
Castle -hill Meeting-house was organized at an 
early period. It probably owed its existence 
to the ministry of Jeremiah Lewis, incumbent 
of St. Giles’, who was ejected from that parish 
by the Act of Uniformity. Mr. Blower was 
their pastor in 1694, the year of his death 
having been a fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and having subsequently held the liv- 
ing of Woodstock : he was also one of the 
ejected band of worthies. The name of Thomas 
Shepherd next occurs, whose term of service 
was short, and whose history is buried in 
silence,* save that he seems to have been a 

* The ceremony of marriage was performed in those days by 
Nonconformists : — 

“December 11. — I married Mr. Buswell’s son and daughter, 
of Kettering, in our meeting-house. — Thomas Shepherd.” 
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prosperous servant of his Divine Master. 
Under his pastorate the present meeting-house 
was erected, on a plot of ground near Castle - 
hill, devastated some j r ears before by a tre- 
mendous fire, which had threatened the destruc- 
tion of the whole town. The labours of Mr. 
Shepherd terminated in 1698, and he was 
succeeded by Mr. Hunt, a man of considerable 
talents, who, in 1709, removed to Newport 
Pagnell, and died at Tunstead, in Norfolk, 
1730.* Mr. Hunt’s removal was an exchange 
with the minister at Newport ; for Mr. Thomas 
Tingey, previously pastor there, was publicly 
recognised at Northampton on the 22nd of 
February, 1709. “ He was an evangelical and 

able minister, and very zealously exerted him- 
self, even beyond his strength, to preach the 
gospel in the destitute towns and villages 
around.”f Mr. Tingey removed to London in 
1728. It was on this vacancy that Philip 
Doddridge was elected to the pastorate. 

He was ordained on the 19th of March, 1730. 
“ The afflicting hand of God upon me hindered 

* He was the father of the young man mentioned in p. 57. 

+ See interesting account of the History of the Church at 
Northampton, in the Congregational Magazine for March and 
April, 1830. 
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me from making that preparation for the so- 
lemnity of this day, which I could otherwise 
have desired, and which might have answered 
some valuable end. However, I hope it hath 
long been my sincere desire to dedicate myself 
to God in the work of the ministry ; and that 
the views with which I determined to undertake 
the office, and which I this day solemnly pro- 
fessed, have long since been fixed. The work 
of the day was carried on in a very honour- 
able and agreeable manner. Mr. Goodrich, of 
Oundle, began with prayer and reading the 
Scriptures. Mr. Daw r son, of Winchly, con- 
tinued the exercise. Then Mr. Watson, of 
Leicester, preached a suitable sermon from 
1 Tim. iii. 1 : — ‘ This is a true saying, If a man 
desire the office of a bishop, he desireth a good 
work.’ Mr. Norris, of Welford, then read the 
call of the church, of which I declared my 
acceptance. He took my confession of faith 
and ordination vows, and proceeded to set me 
apart by prayer. Mr. Clark, of St. Alban’s, 
gave the charge to me, and Mr. Saunders, of 
Kettering, the exhortation to the people. Then 
Mr. Mattock, of Daventry, concluded the whole 
solemnity with prayer.” 
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“ I have some cheerful hope,” he adds, “ that 
the God to whom I have this day been more 
solemnly than ever devoting my service, will gra- 
ciously use me, either in this world or a better ; 
and I am not solicitous about particular circum- 
stances, where or how. If I know anything of 
my heart, I apprehend I may adopt the words 
of the Apostle, ‘ that it is my earnest expecta- 
tion and my hope, that in nothing I shall be 
ashamed, hut that Christ shall be magnified, 
whether it be by life or by death ; that to me, 
to live is Christ, and to die, unspeakable gain.’ ”* 
His ordination day he ever afterwards observed 
with peculiar solemnity in his secret devotions. 

His entrance on the Northampton pastorate 
dates the beginning of a second book in his 
spiritual biography, far nobler than the first. 

* Orton’s Life of Doddridge, p. 65. — The following is a copy of 
the certificate of his ordination, pasted, probably with his own 
hand, in his own copy of the Expositor, preserved in the library 
belonging to the Coward Trust: — 

“We whose names are hereto subscribed do hereby certify all 
whom it may concern, that Mr. Philip Doddridge, of Northampton, 
having addressed himself to us, Ministers of the Gospel, desiring 
to be ordained a Presbyter, we, being sufficiently assured of the 
unblameableness of his conversation, and proficiency in his studies, 
proceeded solemnly to set him apart to the office of the ministry, 
and the pastoral care of the church of Northampton, by the laying 
on of hands, with fasting and prayer, at the town of Northampton 
aforesaid, on the 19th day of March, 1729-30 ; and therefore es- 
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Though we do not think that Doddridge’s 
heart was ever the seat of a doubtful piety, or 
his mind of an order to become under any 
circumstances rusty and inactive, yet his 
separation now from former unfavourable in- 
fluences, the sense of augmented responsibility 
attendant upon an introduction to a larger 
sphere, and especially a serious illness which 
befel him about this time, seem to have given 
him new views of spiritual life and ministerial 
labour. The lamp of godliness freshened up 
into amazing lustre ; and his energies for the 
great work God had given him to do, began to 
move with intenser force, like the burning 
wheels in Ezekiel’s vision. 

Doddridge’s habits of careful composition, 
and stores of knowledge secured at Kibworth, 



teem and declare liim to be a lawful and sufficiently authorised 
Minister of Jesus Christ, and heartily recommend him and his 
ministry to the Divine blessing. 

“ Witness our hands, 

“ J. Norris, Welford. 

“ S. Clark, St. Alban’s. 

“ Present and consenting, “ J. Watson, Leicester. 

“J. Brogden, Wigton. “ Edward Brodhurst, Birmingham. 
“ B. Dawson, Hinckley.” “ T. Saunders, Kettering. 

“ J. Drake, Yardley. 

“ N. Hunt, Newport. 

“ Dan. Goodrich, Oundle. 
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facilitated the discharge of his pulpit labours 
at Northampton. Orton, who evidently listened 
with fond delight to his reverend tutor, informs 
us, that he sometimes “ only wrote down the 
heads and leading thoughts of his sermons, 
and the principal texts of scripture he designed 
to introduce. But he was so thoroughly 
master of his subject, and had such a ready 
utterance, and so warm a heart, that perhaps 
few mipisters could compose better discourses 
than he delivered from these short hints.” 
Andrew Kippis, who entered the academy seven 
years after Orton, a man of colder tempera- 
ment, more critical mind, and further removed 
from Doddridge’s evangelical views, makes 
some abatement from the encomium. When 
the preparation was considerable, he admits 
the discourses were excellent in a high degree, 
but he intimates ‘that at other times, as might 
be expected, they were not so valuable. Of 
course, Doddridge could not, any more than 
other men, preach by inspiration and without 
labour, except on rare and stirring occasions. 
One such is mentioned, when the poet Akenside 
made his appearance unexpectedly in the 
Castle-hill Meeting-house, and the Doctor, 
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though slightly furnished for the service, roused 
his powers, “ and spake with such variety and 
eloquence as must have impressed the visitor 
with a high opinion of his abilities.” In sup- 
port of the qualification which Kippis appends 
to Orton’s eulogy, he says, that once the 
students complained to their tutor, that while 
his lectures were admirable, his sermons were 
not sufficiently correct models of pulpit com- 
position. Doddridge, the most candid of men, 
he observes, took this kindly, and his sermons 
became far superior to what they had been. 
Orton informs us that he had an earnestness 
and pathos in his manner of speaking, which, 
as it seemed to be the natural effect of a strong 
impression of Divine truth upon his own heart, 
tended greatly to affect his hearers, and to 
render his discourses more acceptable and 
useful than if his delivery had been more calm 
and dispassionate. His pronunciation and 
action were by some judges thought rather too 
strong and vehement; but to those who were 
acquainted with the vivacity of his temper and 
his usual manner of conversation, they ap- 
peared quite natural and unaffected. 

The four volumes of sermons published 
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twenty years ago, perhaps afford a fair sample 
of his better preaching. In matter evangelical ; 
in arrangement lucid; in imagery, generally 
tasteful, sometimes felicitous ; in diction al- 
ways perspicuous, and occasionally eloquent, 
they must have been heard with uncommon 
interest. Never very great, they were always 
very good, and goodness in a sermon, meaning 
by that the power to edify, is better than great- 
ness. Doddridge’s discourses do not remind 
you of Alpine mountains ; they have no mass- 
ive and daring arguments tinged with poetic 
hues, like .the glorious range of the Oberland 
at sunset, — no confounding expostulations, like 
torrents from some glacier cavern ; there is 
nothing to astonish, — entrance, — enthrill. But 
they remind you of English valleys ; they are 
full of rich, useful, refreshing thoughts, like 
cornfields, orchards, and gardens ; — they abound 
in earnest persuasive appeals, like brooks of 
living water; — they have much to feed the 
soul and inspire calm delight. Doddridge 
entered the pulpit not to dazzle, but to teach; 
not to amaze, but to convince ; not to gratify, 
but to reform ; not to be thought great, but to 
do good. This was his motto : “ May I re- 
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member that I am not to compose an harangue 
to acquire to myself the reputation of an 
eloquent orator, but that I am preparing food 
for precious and immortal souls, and dispens- 
ing the sacred gospel which my Redeemer 
brought from heaven, and sealed with his 
blood.”* 

* Mrs. Doddridge, writing to Mr. Clark, in 1754, thus refers to 
her husband's ministrations : — 

“ Nor does it give me less joy to hear you speak so highly of ex- 
perimental preaching. It was often said by the ever dear deceased, 
that one sermon preached to the heart was worth ten to the under- 
standing. . . .. I think you will with pleasure read those 

sermons of my dear Mr. D., which I am now getting transcribed. 
He formed his first plan of preaching, as I have often heard 
him with delight express, on this principle ; and I cannot but 
think, considering the variety of subjects on which they treat, as 
well as exhibiting a specimen of his general manner of preaching, 
many of them would be very acceptable to the public, and possibly 
would be more useful than those which have been so long pub- 
lished I was glad I had the power of putting 

the transcript of one sermon into your hands. It was the first 
sermon my ever dear Mr. D. preached after his recovery from that 
violent fever in ’45, in which no person expected his life — the 
title, ‘ Paul given back to the Church in answer to the prayers of 
his Christian friends.’ A second Paul was given back, and I must 
esteem it a great mercy, as I know not how his place could have 
been supplied. You see almost in every page the heart of the 
dear author ; and mine can accompany him, and add many others 
from the recollection of many things which my eyes saw and ears 
heard, who was so often a witness to his lively faith and zeal for 
the glory of his God and the salvation of souls, particularly those 
in a more immediate manner committed to his charge, taking 
every opportunity in season and out of season, making use of every 
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Doddridge’s gift in prayer was eminent ; his 
administration of the Lord’s Supper exemplary. 
A season of memorable enjoyment must the 
service often have been, judging from the 
sacramental meditations, which we sincerely 
thank the spiritually-minded administrator of 
the ordinance, for recording in his diary. On 
the Sunday evening did the good people of 
Castle Hill, in those times, show forth their 
Lord’s death, availing themselves of moonlight 
nights, for the convenience of such as lived in 
the adjacent villages. One can picture them, 
their minds filled with the holy things their 
much loved doctor had been saying, wending 
their way in rustic conveyance, or trudging 
on foot through Northampton’s silent streets, 
and the still more silent roads, looking up to 
the pale blue ocean-sky, and the moon floating 
there with her silver sails, and her train of 
starry barks ; musing, perhaps, on the beauti- 
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occurrence, whether of a public or private nature, to lead on their 
meditation from one Sabbath to another, and endeavouring to lead 
on and fine down their minds to the grand concerns of their own 
salvation; and to this you will here find the kindness of his heart 
and the overflowing benevolence, which did not stop here, but ran 
more or less through all his conduct towards them, enforcing his 
sermons by a suitable life and conversation.”* 

* MS. letters in possession of Charles Reed, Esq. 
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ful hymn in which their pastor has embalmed 
the spirit of his discourse on “ God the ever- 
lasting Light of the Saints above.” 

“ Ye golden lamps of Heaven, farewell, 

With all your feeble light ; 

Farewell, thou ever-changing moon, 

Pale empress of the night. 

“ Ye stars are but the shining dust 
Of my divine abode, 

The pavement of those lovely courts, 

Where I shall reign with God. 

“ The Father of eternal light 
Shall there his beams display : 

Nor shall one moment’s darkness mix 
With that unvaried day. 

“ There all the millions of his saints 
Shall in one song unite, 

And each the bliss of all shall view, 

With infinite delight.” 

The preacher and the pastor are sides of 
ministerial character, which sometimes, un- 
happily, do not accord. They look opposite 
ways, like the double face of Janus. Heavenly 
and earnest in his Sunday work, the man 
presents a total reverse in his week-day walk. 
No suspicion of that sort can rest on Dod- 
dridge. He kept a list of all his members, 
with some memorabilia of their religious 
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standing, a sort of spiritual domesday book, 
exhibiting how much of the hoty inheritance 
in Immanuel’s land each one might actually 
possess. The people were scattered, but 
once or twice a-year he contrived to visit them 
all. He was not more the messenger of God 
in the pulpit than he was in the rich man’s 
parlour, or in the pool man's kitchen. When 
festivals and wakes gathered a rustic con- 
course, there was he to preach a suitable 
discourse ; and when some member in a 
neighbouring village died, away he went to 
improve, for the benefit of survivors, the 
memory of the departed. He catechized the 
children with special care, and formed re- 
ligious associations for the young people. 
Finding himself overspent with labour, he 
called in the aid of suitable persons in the 
Church, under the name of elders, to help 
him in his pastoral visits of inspection and 
loving care. He was as Moses, and they 
were as the helpers suggested by Jethro. 
With all his gentleness of spirit, he aimed at 
maintaining purity of discipline ; and among 
other edifying entries in his church books, is 
one well worthy of universal adoption as a 
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law, — namely, that a man failing in business 
must be cut off from the body, unless, within 
two months, he can prove that his fall was 
not owing to his sinful folly. Congregational 
fasts accomjDanied acts of discipline, and relics 
of a more olden time appeared in his days 
of godly prayer and humiliation, when the 
divine work seemed at a stand-still. And 
then, besides all this, how he laboured outside 
the church, to found the charity-school and 
county hospital, on the basis of public vo- 
luntary contributions, — the novelties of that 
age, preparing for what have happily become 
the common-places in the benevolence of this. 

Yet, this good man did not reap all the 
success which might have been expected. His 
richest harvests were gathered in during the 
earlier years of his spiritual husbandry in 
Northampton. Not long before his death he 
writes with a heavy heart : “ In looking over 
the account for five years, 1749, I find that 
twenty -two have been admitted, and twenty - 
two removed by death or otherwise, so that we 
are just as at the beginning of the five years, 
— in all 239.” Under the year 1747, he says 
in his diary : — 
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“We are not so well attended as formerly; 
several places appear empty on a Lord’s-day, 
(though the lectures are generally pretty full) ; 
and which greatly troubles me. We have had 
few additions to our church, only thirteen in 
all the last year, and we lost twelve members — 
eight by removals, as indeed several then left 
us to live in London or elsewhere, and none 
came in their room ; so that, upon the whole, 
I think it evident that our interest declines, 
notwithstanding a great deal that I have cer- 
tainly done to promote its increase. To all 
this is to be added the great lukewarmness 
and indifference of most professors, especially 
in any considerable stations, and the scandal- 
ous behaviour of some.” On reading these 
discouraging entries, we cannot repress the 
thought, that much as we may deplore the pre- 
sent limitations of ministerial success, the 
accessions to the church of many a humble 
pastor, present a favourable comparison with 
the small increase, and with the occasional 
decline, in the society over which the great 
and good Dr. Doddridge presided. 

Albeit to labour on, without seeing what 
comes of all their toil, is the trying condition 
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which the Lord of the vineyard, for wise 
reasons, imposes on many a labourer whom he 
loves. Whether to us, though far less worthy, 
he allots a larger measure of ministerial suc- 
cess, or leaves us, like him whose memory 
we celebrate, to struggle on in our pastoral 
vocation amidst huge discouragements, still 
be it the purpose of each God-called pastor 
with firm step to march along the rough 
high-ways of duty, chanting, with strong 
voice, and stronger heart, that noble Psalm of 
Life, — 

“ Lives of great men all remind us, 

We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sand of time ; 

Footprints that perhaps another, 

Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

Seeing shall take heart again ; 

Let us then be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate, 

Still achieving, still pursuing. 

Learn to labour , and to wait." 



THE TUTOK. 



The academy opened at Kibworth was con- 
tinued by Dr. Doddridge with ever-increasing 
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success and celebrity till the time of his death. 
It is apparent that it was a kind of school 
for young men intended for different profes- 
sions, and w r as entirely under his own control. 
The students paid what he required, and the 
whole responsibility of the undertaking rested 
with himself. Students for the ministry were 
sometimes assisted by private friends, or out 
of funds collected or bequeathed for religious 
purposes.* Several were under the patronage 
of Mr. Coward and his trustees. Their con- 
nexion with Doddridge’s academy consisted 
simply in their supporting a certain number of 
students there, according to the provisions of 
the benefactors’ will, and in their bestowing 
occasionally extra grants. 

Doddridge, in his capacity of tutor, was, a 
few years after he came to reside at Nortliamp- 

* I have been favoured by the Treasurer with the following 
extracts from the records of the Congregational Fund Board : — 

“ 1738, Students sent by the Board to Dr. Doddridge. 

“ 1739, Ordered Dr. Doddridge, tutor at Northampton, for an 
assistant, per ann. <£10. 

“ 1743, Dr. Doddridge’s report of eight students read.” 

Sometimes he gratuitously superintended the studies of candi- 
dates for the ministry: speaking of young StefFe, whose life he 
wrote, he says, “ I gave him his education, which I only mention 
as an argument that I am thoroughly convinced that he deserves 
encouragement.” — Correspondence , iii. 260. 
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ton, exposed to persecution, and that not unat- 
tended by violence. It is often supposed, that 
after the Revolution Dissenters were not mo- 
lested in carrying out their principles. But 
authentic records of their history tell another 
tale. Not only were they exposed to vexatious 
proceedings on the part of the Church, but 
they had to endure assaults at the hands of 
popular fury. At the time of the trial of Saclie- 
verell, in the reign of Anne, meeting-houses in 
London were ransacked, and bonfires made of 
pulpits and pews. After the accession of 
George I. in 1715, riots occurred in Stafford- 
shire and other counties, in which places of 
worship were pulled down or their furniture 
demolished.* Doddridge suffered both from 
the spiritual court and an infuriated populace. 
In 1732, the chancellor of the diocese, not out 
of any ill-will, as he professed, but purely to 
establish and vindicate the authority of his 
court, instituted a prosecution to compel him 
to take out an ecclesiastical license for his 
academy. “ The wisest parties I have yet con- 
sulted in town or country look upon these pro- 

* An account of damage done in these riots is preserved among 
the Wilson MSS., Dr. Williams’s Library. 
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cee dings as a very artful scheme to bring us 
under ecclesiastical inspection, more than we 
have ever been, and they think as I do, that it 
is trusting our academies and schools to the 
impartiality of a party which has not always 
shown the nicest honour, not to touch upon its 
integrity.” Thus Doddridge wrote in reference 
to the subject, and made a stand against this 
exercise of tyranny. The cause was tried in the 
civil court. Westminster Hall decided in his 
favour. The judges ordered a prohibition, which, 
as he thought, would secure him from further 
trouble in that quarter ; hut he was mistaken ; 
proceedings were continued ; however, they were 
soon cut short by the interference of the king, 
George II., who had laid down as a maxim, on 
ascending the throne, that in his reign there 
should be no persecution for conscience’ sake. 

In September, 1733, the academic house was 
attacked by a mob : the ringleaders were dis- 
covered and brought to justice ; but it would 
appear that the chief magistrate of the town 
did not in the affair deal out even-handed 
justice, for the Earl of Halifax in a letter to 
Doddridge, says, “ I am entirely of your 
opinion, that such poor artifices as the mayor 
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has lately practised, will be rather a disservice 
to his friend than otherwise.” * 

In what part of the town he lived at the 
time his dwelling-house was assaulted by the 
mob, I do not know. That he removed lat- 
terly to another house, large and commodious 
enough to contain all his students, with two 
or three exceptions, we are informed by Kippis. 
That house still remains : it stands in Sheep 
Street ; it is now divided into four tenements, 
but the front, with its row of pilasters in the 
Georgian style of architecture, (if style it may 
be called,) still preserves the external unity of 
the old academic abode. 

The homes and haunts of genius, learning, 
and piety, are hallowed spots. The poetry 
embodied in the lives and actions of great 

* My friend, Mr. Bennett, who now worthily occupies the 
pulpit of Dr. Doddridge, has kindly, at my request, searched the 
file of the “ Northampton Mercury” of that period, for an account 
of the riot; but in vain. Many of these old chronicles do not 
contain a particle of Northampton news, and never more than 
four or five lines. They are chiefly occupied with births and 
deaths, county alliances by marriage, “cocking matches,” adver- 
tisements of eminent horses, long despatches anent the doings 
of “Thomas Kouli Khan,” and the “ Sultan Achmet,” lofty odes in 
praise of “ Caroline and the god-like George ;” and now and then 
an allusion to the proceedings of what, in its opening address, it 
calls “ that admirable and excellent mystery, their honours the 
corporation.” 
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souls seems inscribed on the walls in lines of 
sympathetic ink, to which congenial, though 
far inferior minds, give visibility, and read the 
glowing stanzas with corresponding admira- 
tion. In the present day such taste seems 
more widely diffused than ever. At no period 
have the shrines of England’s best heroes 
been visited as they a^e at present by troops 
of loving pilgrims. The house in Sheep Street, 
Northampton, is worthy to rank among these 
relics. The rambler on the banks of the not 
far off lily-bordered Ouse, if he has any reve- 
rence for British bards, will turn aside into 
the quiet street of Olney to look on the now 
dilapidated habitation and summer-house, once 
occupied by the gentle and gifted author of the 
“ Task.” And he who follows the windings of 
the Nen, if he have any love for English 
divines, will hardly fail to thread the thorough- 
fares of Northampton, and find out the build- 
ing, still undecayed, in which once lived the 
learned and laborious author of the “ Family 
Expositor.”* 

* The house is now occupied by Mr. Olive, surgeon, a de* 
scendant of that excellent man, Eisdon Darrieott, “the star of 
the west.” It was courteously opened to the inspection of 
visitors during the sittings of the autumnal assembly. 
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Identifying the locality, we can give form 
and substance to his manner of life as a theo- 
logical, and indeed almost universal professor, — 
so minutely and reverentially traced by two 
distinguished pupils. Behold, then, his tall 
and slender form enrobed in academic cos- 
tume, and his large features and good-humoured 
countenance encompassed by the curls of a 
flowing wig, and an ample supply of snow- 
white collar, turned down over the shoulders, 
as he meets his young men at six o’clock on a 
summer morning, to open the day with short 
and solemn prayer. Later, at family worship, 
they read a chapter in the Hebrew Bible, 
Orton and Kippis, and such promising lads, 
performing the exercise with commendable 
diligence, but some of the idler fellows slurring 
over the task by slily placing the English 
translation beside the original, which the pro- 
fessor, who is very short-sighted, is unable to 
detect.* The reading, well or badly done, he 
goes on with his accustomed perspicuity to 

* This infirmity sometimes led the Doctor into blunders. 
Once in company he addressed an unknown lady in a tone of 
loving compliment, supposing it was Mrs. Doddridge. This 
little circumstance, his last surviving pupil, the Rev. Mr. Taylor, 
used to relate. 
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expound the paragraph, and to aid the young 
linguists by the light of his own ever-ready 
critical learning. After breakfast comes the 
grand business of lecturing, and forthwith he 
unfolds a formidable string of “ propositions,” 
“scholias” and “lemmas,” bearing on some 
branch of ethics or divinity, which he illustrates 
by references without number to learned works, 
and erudite opinions : — all of these are at his 
finger ends, and as he reads or talks, the list- 
ening alumni jot down in Rich’s shorthand 
the substance of what they hear.* Civil law, 
hieroglyphics, mythology, English history, and 
nonconformist principles, logic, rhetoric, 
mathematics, t anatomy, and the rudiments of 
other sciences, together with antiquities, J ewish 
and ecclesiastical, we are told all came in for 
luminous treatment by this man of large intel- 
ligence. Critical lectures, containing the 
germs of his “Expositor,” are delivered weekly ; 
and polite literature, heretofore but little re- 
garded among nonconformists, but for which 
Doddridge, through mental predilection, and 

* The teaching of the classics chiefly devolved on Dr. Dod- 
dridge’s assistant in the academy. 

t A small MS. volume, containing a treatise on algebra by Dr. 
Doddridge, is preserved in the library of the Coward trustees. 
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the training of Mr. Jennings, had acquired a 
decided taste, is not neglected in this wonder- 
ful hive of intellectual industry. Pastoral 
theology and the composition of sermons have 
a course of lectures devoted to them; and 
never does the warm-hearted professor appear 
more in his element than when, with vehement 
energy, he inculcates upon his students the 
necessity of “ preaching Christ. ” One day is 
set apart for reading and examining themes, 
homilies, outlines, analyses, and translations ; 
and on the Saturday previous to the commu- 
nion day, he spends much time with his young 
men in devotional engagements, delivering some 
solemn discourse on the evil and danger of 
neglecting the souls of men ; and never does 
his heart appear more strongly affected than at 
these seasons. Another of his engagements 
above all we like, and think it worth a good 
many of his lectures. Entering his well- 
stored library, we see him surrounded by 
groups of listeners, going from shelf to shelf, 
and giving a viva voce catalogue, which dis- 
plays a surprising extent of knowledge, and 
recommending at what period of their course, 
and with what special views, particular books 
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should be read, and which of them it is desir- 
able they should be most familiarly acquainted 
with, when settled in the w r orld. And now, in 
he comes, with a merry laugh and a ludicrous 
anecdote. A little girl has just been playing 
with a dog and nursing it in her lap, as he sat 
on the old-fashioned window-seat. And “ do 
you know,” she gravely asked, “ who made 
you ?” A look of blank wonder from the ques- 
tioned animal w T as of course all that followed. 
“ Shame on you,” proceeded the young inter- 
rogator, with grave reproof; “you Dr. Dod- 
dridge’s dog, and not know who made you ?” 
“And if,” after relating the comical story, he 
adds, “ so much is expected from my dog, what 
may be expected from my students ! "W e 
drop into his study, and find that there the 
youths have access, and come with filial con- 
fidence to state a difficulty, and ask advice. 
The family meal is improved and enlivened 
by his intelligent conversation, and his search- 
ing yet considerate questions. Like the sur- 
geon, who, not content with the theoretical 
instructions of the lecture-room, takes his 
pupils to walk the hospital, so he invites his 
ministerial students to accompany him to the 
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houses of his people, when he visits the sick 
or performs a private baptism. He brings 
them acquainted with the poor of his flock, 
that they may learn h6w to address those of 
a lowly condition — ever cautioning them not 
to despise the common people, nor think con- 
descension unworthy of a scholar. On a Sun- 
day night, when, if at any time, a Christian 
heart should be more than usually tender, he 
takes them separately into his study, converses 
with them concerning the state of religion in 
their soul, and gives them suitable counsel and 
encouragement. Though by no means a 
strict disciplinarian at home — indeed a little at 
fault in this respect — yet it is his custom, when 
some grave offender has been detected, solemnly 
to arraign him at family worship, and publicly 
pronounce the sentence of expulsion. Lamen- 
tations steeped in tears form that day’s diary. 
But over others how joyous are the boundings 
of his heart ! He has just been to hear a pro- 
mising young pupil. Here is the record : — 

“ This day Mr. preached one of the best 

sermons I ever heard, concerning the happi- 
ness of the children of God. I had preached 
one on the subject some time before, but when 
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I considered how much superior his was to 
mine, it shamed and humbled me ; yet I bless 
God it did not grieve me. If any stirrings of 
envy moved, they were immediately suppressed; 
and as soon as I came home I solemnly 
returned my acknowledgments to God, for 
having raised up such a minister to His church, 
and honoured me with his education. I re- 
commended him to the Divine blessing with 
the tenderest affection, leaving n^self in the 
hand of God ; acquiescing in the thought of 
being eclipsed, of being neglected, if He shall 
so appoint ; at the same time, adoring Him, 
that, with capacities inferior to a multitude of 
others, I have been providentially led into 
services superior to many of those, in com- 
parison with whom, my knowledge and learn- 
ing is but that of a child.” And now another 
who has gone through his whole curriculum 
with honour, is to leave the institution for 
some pastoral charge, and on the occasion a 
religious service is held ; the elders take part 
in the exercise, and brethren from the neigh- 
bourhood are invited to share in the tutor’s 
satisfaction. And yet another — having for a 
year or two tasted the anxieties of the minis- 
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terial life, and panting for the sympathy and 
counsel of the wise — wends his way to North- 
ampton, and calls at Slieep-street, and there a 
greeting of no common sort awaits him ; 
Doddridge’s house is to him as a father’s 
house, and the young visitor, timid and modest, 
feels himself at home. 

Well might Job Orton say, “After this account 
of his behaviour to his pupils, and concern for 
their usefulness and happiness, the reader who 
knows anything of human nature, and the 
attractive influence of love, will not wonder to 
be told, that they in general loved him as a 
father, and that his paternal advices and entrea- 
ties weighed more with them than the com- 
mands of rigid authority, or the arguments of 
a cooler mind, when the affection of the heart 
was not felt, or not tenderly expressed.”* 

Doddridge’s pupils, on the average, were in 
number thirty -four; and as he sustained his 
office for two-and- twenty years, about two 
hundred young men passed under his academic 
care, among whom were one hundred and 
twenty ministers. Some were preparing to 
serve in the church of Scotland, and one young 
* Orton’s Life, p. 118, 
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man who was intended for the English esta- 
blishment, sought the benefit of a year or two’s 
tuition from the nonconforming professor. 

Cecil used to say of Baleigh, “I know that he 
can toil terribly.” And on looking at the list 
of subjects in which Doddridge instructed his 
young men, we are perfectly astounded at the 
diligence which the variety of his knowledge 
evidently involved. Indeed, at every turn of 
his life, we see that the man must have toiled 
terribly. Yet with all his toil, it was im- 
possible that he should make himself such a 
master of universal science as to be thoroughly 
competent to teach the whole, or have strength 
enough to go regularly round a circle of tuition 
so wide and varied; and therefore, we cannot 
help congratulating the rising ministry, that 
the altered circumstances and spirit of the age 
have enabled us to introduce the great economic 
principle of a distribution of labour into our 
college system, and to allot to several vigorous 
and sanctified minds distinct departments of 
instruction, suited to their different intellectual 
tastes and literary attainments. 

Looking at the doctor’s herculean efforts 
throughout one of his academic sessions — the 
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occupations of pastor, author, and tutor being 
combined — we cannot doubt that welcome 
indeed must have been the summer recess, 
allowing him some change of scene, and some 
little sips of recreation. As we read his life 
and letters, and fully charge our mind with the 
image of this model of earnest diligence, we 
are really so oppressed that we feel relief, 
s} T mpathetic with his own, in thinking of his 
vacations. We are glad to go with him on one 
of his trips. Forthwith we sally out, in 
imagination, along the bad roads of the last 
century, by some “flying” coach, which managed 
to compass the distance between Northampton 
and London in a couple of days, till w r e arrive 
at Mr. Coward’s house at Walthamstow, v r ho 
entertains us with hearty cheer, and cordially 
drinks Mr. Doddridge’s health after dinner. 
Getting into a post-chaise with him and Mr. 
Ashworth, we count with him, “thirty-five gates 
made fast with latches between the last market- 
town and Stratford-on-Avon,” where the doctor 
makes a pilgrimage to Shakspeare’s grave. Next 
we go with him down to the hospitable mansion 
of the Welmans, “ the glory of'the Taunton Dis- 
senters,” who receive him with “princely ele- 
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gance,” at “ a table fit for an archbishop.” Then 
we slowly travel on to Plymouth, and see our 
friend “ in a little boat dancing on the swelling 
sea,” “ or feeding a tame bear with biscuits 
and then on his way home we peep into his 
room at Lymington, where he sits on Satur- 
day night, in a silk night-gown which Mr. 
Pearson has lent him, writing letters to his 
beloved Mercy; or, opening one of them 
from Ongar in Essex, we find that he has 
turned angler : “ I went a fishing yesterday, and 
with extraordinary success, for I pulled a 
minnow out of the water, though it made shift 
to get away.” 

The excursion over, we must go back to the 
lecture room. As to the Doctor’s system of 
instruction, “ objections have been made, and 
not without reason, to the scholastic and tech- 
nical form in which the materials are arranged : 
the blending together in one series of lectures, 
and a connected train of propositions, meta- 
physics, ethics, and divinity; the disproportion- 
ate attention given to the evidences of natural 
and revealed religion, compared with the narrow 
space allotted to the statement and vindication 
of Christian doctrines ; and the employment, for 
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the most part, of abstract general reasonings, 
instead of making a constant and final appeal 
to the authority of Holy Scripture.”* But 
graver considerations arise in reference to 
Doddridge’s mode of teaching divinity. Job 
Orton, who, on the whole, was evangelical in 
his views, observes that his venerated master 
never expected nor desired that his pupils 
should blindly follow his sentiments, hut per- 
mitted and encouraged them to judge for 
themselves. “ To assist them herein,” we are 
informed, “ he laid before them what he ap- 
prehended to be the truth with all perspicuity; 
and impartially stated all objections to it. He 
never concealed the difficulties which affected 
any question, but referred them to writers on 
both sides, without hiding any from their in- 
spection.” Kippis says, “ He represented the 
arguments, and referred to the authorities, on 
both sides : the students were left to judge for 
themselves, and they did judge for themselves, 
with his perfect concurrence and approbation, 
though no doubt it was natural for him to he 
pleased when their sentiments coincided with 

* Mr. Morell’s Introductory Essay to Dr. Doddridge’s Miscel- 
laneous Works. 
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his own. Where this was not the case, it made 
no alteration in his affection and kind treat- 
ment, as the writer of the present narrative can 
testify.” The statement by Kippis is rather 
stronger than that by Orton, hut they are 
substantially the same. They seem to intimate 
that the professor just placed before his 
pupils all that could he said for or against a 
given tenet, and then left them to choose 
between conflicting evidence. On turning to 
the lectures published under the editorship of 
Kippis, we find, however, that while objections 
to the proposition laid down are candidty 
stated, answers are given to the objections, 
and they are treated as thereby set aside; so that 
the proposition is left to stand as having a satis- 
factory amount of proof in its favour. The 
written lectures do not appear to place theolo- 
gical doctrines before the student exactly in 
the light in which the two pupils of the illus- 
trious master seem to represent. The lectures 
pronounce decisive judgment, noticing objec- 
tions only to answer them. Not that it is 
intended hereby to express approval of the 
method, even in the printed book, if the 
author of these lines may speak frankly in 
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reference to the productions of one whom he 
so highly venerates ; for the method is some- 
what of a dry and frigid embodiment of truth, 
like the skeleton-looking leaves of a hortus 
siccus. But we must not forget that a great 
deal was added viva voce , when the lectures 
were delivered in the class room. In these 
portions of the exercise, we suppose that Dod- 
dridge pursued a course in agreement with the 
report of Orton and Kippis. If at all, he then 
assumed, or approximated to, the impartiality 
of the judge, who, with no personal interest in 
the cause in question, and appealing to those 
equally indifferent to the result of the trial, 
states both sides, pro and con., with all the 
dignified coldness of judicial candour. But 
this, we apprehend, is not the way to teach 
either religion or theology. Beligion appeals 
to the eye of faith, and is as true an assem- 
blage of things in the perception of that 
spiritual eye, as any assemblage of other 
things can be to the natural eye. As such, 
the discoveries of revelation ought to be ever 
referred to. A thoroughly earnest soul, in 
speaking of them, should take his standing 
on the side of their truth and reality ; and 
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wlien these are disputed, reiterate the assertion 
of them, as he would the objective existence of 
the sun, if a blind man were to question whether 
there be such a thing at all. Freedom must 
be allowed to every man to speak as he thinks ; 
to deny that freedom, is to compel hypocrisy. 
But while such liberty of speech is granted, 
and a kind spirit and loving mien shown to 
the speaker — if he utter error, then must 
there stand up a calm, dignified intolerance 
of that error — intolerance the most decided. 
Error we are always to treat as an enemy. 
Never are we to show it quarter. Life is to be 
spent in striving to kill it. It is a devouring 
dragon, in whose vicinity none are safe. It is 
a poisonous snake, which must be slain. The 
pilgrim and the soldier must be united in every 
one of us. Pilgrims to truth’s temple should 
we be, lovingly showing all companion tra- 
vellers the way. But, then, we must be also 
soldiers on truth’s field — fighting to the last 
the hell-born error which, demon-like, ventures 
to claim standing on that holy ground. Theo- 
logy, the science of religion, is distinguishable 
from religion itself. It has its definitions, 
syllogisms, and inferences. There is the scien- 
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tific expression of primary facts, the philoso- 
phical statement of principles, and the logical 
deduction of conclusions. The human is here 
mingled with the divine — in the last two, more 
than in the first. Conviction cannot be equally 
strong in reference to all. Conviction in re- 
ference to the fundamental portions of theology, 
must be stronger than in reference to the 
edifice built upon them. But conviction, so 
far as it really exists — conviction in the de- 
gree in which it is present to the mind, ought 
surely to he expressed with corresponding 
boldness and decision. Looking at theology 
as the science of truth, in its most momentous 
forms — truth binding up man’s well-being and 
God’s glory — we cannot consistently propound 
what we have conscientiously excogitated, in 
the shape of theological doctrines, in any other 
than a positive, decided, earnest, hearty spirit, 
showing that we regard as wrong and mis- 
chievous all counter-theories. As theologians, 
we must take a side in all grand theological 
questions, and show that we have taken a side. 
And in theology, as in religion, surely there 
should be intolerance of what is conscientiously 
deemed to be error, hand in hand with a per- 
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feet, hearty tolerance of the persons holding 
erroneous opinions. 

Looking at the account given of Doddridge’s 
lecturing, his mistake seems to have consisted 
in overlooking this : in supposing that candour 
and love towards heterodox men required him 
to deal gently with heterodox principles — that 
intolerance in reference to persons , is involved 
in the intolerance which has reference to things. 

If by dogmatism he meant the habit of 
making assertions without proofs, — of requir- 
ing faith on the ground of an ipse dixit , such 
dogmatism is to be condemned ; but if by 
the dogmatist he meant one who is earnestly 
positive in what he asserts — being prepared 
to give a reason for what he believes, and 
trusting only to that for the acceptance of his 
dogmas, — every theologian should be a dog- 
matist. We protest not only against scepti- 
cism, but the appearance of scepticism, where 
we see our way to a conclusion. In short, we 
plead with boldness for a positive theology. 

No doubt can be cast on the earnestness of 
Doddridge’s religious convictions. These he 
most warmly asserted in his homiletic class, 
and at family worship, with what effect some- 
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times, in certain of the young men, the follow- 
ing passage from an unpublished letter will 
show : — “ I was last night expounding the 1st 
of John in the family, and insisting on the 
importance of remembering and maintaining 
the Deity and satisfaction of Christ, when some 
of our good preaching seniors were pleased to 
express their contempt of what they heard, by 
laughing, and almost making mouths. You 
will probably guess at the persons, yet they 
are those whom some of our wise people 
would contrive to fix where Mr. Some and 
Mr. Norris were.”* All could not be right 
in an academy where such things occurred. 
The grand defect in Doddridge seems to 
have been that, in reference to scientific 
theology , he considered the interests of mo- 
deration and charity required him some- 
times to modify the utterance of his opinions 
in the presence of those whose sentiments dif- 
fered from his own. The effect likely to he 
produced on any occasion by the absence of 
a positive tone in theological teaching, where 
positive conclusions have been actually 
reached, is an impression that those conclu- 

* MS: letters in the possession of Josh. Wilson, Esq. 
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sions are either suspected of being unsound, 
or are felt to be unimportant. We fear some 
such impressions were occasionally received 
by certain of Doddridge’s students.* 

Doddridge was certainly not heterodox in 
his opinions upon the redeeming work of 
Christ, and the regenerating operations of the 
Spirit. His views cn these points were 
moderately Calvinistic. It is also clear that 
he fully believed in the incarnation of a 
Divine nature in Jesus Christ, hut his mode 
of conceiving of that great mystery somewhat 
resembled the scheme of Sabellius.t He also 

* It is very refreshing to read Doddridge’s declarations of his 
own honesty of purpose, under the uncharitable imputation some 
threw upon him. “ The reflections which have been thrown 
upon me, as a double-dealer and an inconsistent man, have often 
put me upon submitting myself to the scrutiny of the all-search- 
ing Eye ; and in my most serious and solemn moments, I have — 
I thank God — a constant sense of the uprightness of my heart 
before Him, and can say with that good man of whose afflic- 
tions He has caused me in this instance to partake, ‘ Thou 
knowest that I am not wicked.’ Religion is with me an inward 
thing ; and if it were not, it could not have supported me, as it 
hath done, in the nearest view of the Divine tribunal.” 

+ He says (Def. lxxix.) — “ The word ‘person’ commonly signi- 
fies one single, intelligent, voluntary agent, or conscious being ; 
and this we choose to call the philosophical sense of the word ; 
but in a political sense it may express the different relations sup- 
ported by the same philosophical person ; i. e. the same man 
may be father, husband, sou, &c. ; or the same prince, King of 
Great Britain, Duke of Brunswick, and treasurer of the empire.” 
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believed in the pre-existence of the created 
soul in Christ.* It should, however, be re- 
marked, that he was not of the speculative 
turn of mind which distinguished his eminent 
and holy friend Dr. Watts. He did not dwell , 
as that divine was prone to do, on the more 
mysterious bearings of theological truth. His 

“ Corollary : One philosophical person may sustain a great 
number of persons in the political , or, as some call it, the modal 
sense of the word. 

“Proposition cxxviii. — God is so united to the derived nature of 
Christ, and does so dwell in it, that, by virtue, of that union, 
Christ may properly be called God ; and such regards become due 
to him as are not due to any created nature, be it in itself ever 
so excellent.” — Miscellaneous Works, p. 427. 

Sabellius converted the real distinction of persons into a dis- 
tinction of mere modes. God is called Father as the Creator of 
the world, and legislator; Son in relation to the work of redemp- 
tion ; and Holy Spirit, as the sacrifice of men. Hence, he re- 
garded these three modes of manifestation (according to Atha- 
nasius) as a TtXcLTvveoOau or kuTelvecrOat of it. — Hugenbach, History 
oj Doctrines, vol. i. p. 244. 

Some resemblance exists between Doddridge’s explanation of 
the word “ person ” and the language of Sabellius, but we question 
whether he would have adopted the mode of expression reported 
of the latter. 

* He thus expresses his belief in the pre-existence of the soul 
of Jesus Christ: — “Forasmuch as, in several of the preceding 
scriptures, there is such a change and humiliation asserted con- 
cerning Christ, as could not properly be asserted concerning an 
eternal and immutable being ; as such, there is reason to believe 
that Christ had, before his incarnation, a created or derived 
nature, which would admit of such a change, though we are 
far from saying he had no other nature, and that all the texts 
above refer to this.” — Lectures : Miscellaneous Works, p. 422. 
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attempt to search into the mode of the Divine 
Existence was not so daring as the gaze of 
his brother of the eagle eye and pinion ; yet 
he did venture to look into that insufferably 
glorious secret, and no wonder that when he 
did, his eye blenched, as the eye of mortal 
must, and that he talked strangely, as if 
not knowing what he said. Though Dod- 
dridge was very far from going to such an 
extreme, it may not be impertinent to notice 
that some men, in their speculations upon the 
mysterious, have thereby completely lost them- 
selves in the subjects they have sought to un- 
derstand. They remind us of the fable of Aris- 
totle’s death, who drowned himself, as we are 
told, in the waves of the Euripus, because he 
could not discover the philosophy of its tides, 
exclaiming, as he committed the suicidal act, 
“ Since I cannot comprehend you, you shall 
comprehend me.” Certainly, we should bear 
in mind that, to draw a clear line in our 
theological maps between the terra cognita 
and the terra incognita, is a primary problem 
which every divinity student should set him- 
self to solve. 
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It is proper to preface our notice of Dod- 
dridge’s writings by some reference to the 
state of religion among Dissenters at the time 
his authorship commenced, as we there find 
certainly the occasion of his first publication, 
and probably a circumstance which power- 
fully contributed to guide his choice of practi- 
cal divinity in his whole literary career. 

The great lights of Nonconformity were al- 
most all extinguished before the close of the 
seventeenth century. Of the illustrious trium- 
virate, Owen, Baxter, and Howe, the last out- 
lived it just five years. Men of reputation, 
but of inferior rank, were the Dissenting leaders 
during the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, — Mead, Annesly, Sylvester, Williams, 
Pomfret, Bennet, M. Clark, M. Henry, and 
Tong. The place of such men was occupied 
when Doddridge entered the ministry, by 
Harris, Calamy, Wright, Neale, Sami. Clark, 
and Watts, the last name far outpeering all 
the rest in lustre. Just before this period, 
Arianism began to lift up its head. The 
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Exeter controversy commenced in 1718. The 
Salters’ Hall conference followed the begin- 
ning of the next year. Among Presbyterians 
* the revival of heterodox sentiments produced 
sad ravages. And if they did not find their 
way to any extent into Congregational pul- 
pits, yet the close intercourse at that time 
between the two denominations could not fail 
to bring Congregational churches within the 
range of this withering blight. In many cases 
where the positive errors of Arianism were 
not adopted, their paralyzing touch was felt. 
The counties of Devonshire, Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and Warwickshire, were most af- 
fected. London, also, suffered considerably, 
though not in the same proportion.* The 
efforts of Crisp and others, on the side of 
Antinomianism, tended to produce a reaction 
in favour of an opposite class of sentiments. 
Men, to avoid the tropical heat of a supra-lap- 

* “ The writer of the London MS. specifies the sentiments 
of all the Dissenting ministers in London about the year 1730. 
The Presbyterians he classes thus: — Nineteen Calvinists, thir- 
teen Arminians, and twelve Baxterians. All the Independents, 
he says, were Calvinists ; twenty-seven thoroughly, and one some- 
what dubious — three inclined to Antinomianism, and two who 
were disorderly did not deserve any particular remark .” — Bogue 
and Bennett , ii. 300. 
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sarian creed, plunged into the polar regions of 
Pelagian unbelief. “ But as in the irruption 
of a tempest, it is often narrow in its span, 
while it is lengthened in its course, so was it 
with the inroad of heresy, and numerous and 
flourishing communities existed on either 
hand of its line of desolation.” * 

It appears, on comparing a list of Dissent- 
ing congregations throughout the kingdom, 
drawn up in 1716, with another list made in 
1760, that the numbers had been diminishing 
through that period. A comparison of a list 
of the metropolitan churches in 1695, with 
another in 1750, also shows a slight de- 
crease. 

This sign of decay was perceptible to those 
who did not discern the more delicate, but 
not less serious symptoms. In 1730 an ano- 
nymous pamphlet was published, entitled “An 
Inquiry into the Causes of the Decay of the 
Dissenting Interest.”! The writer manifested 
his ignorance of the root of the evil, by chiefly 
complaining that the orthodox party were so 
I bigoted, — that sermons were so exceedingly 

* Milner’s Life of Watts. 

+ The author was Mr. Gough, who afterwards conformed. 
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long, and prayers were so very short — and by 
then suggesting, as the grand remedy, that 
Dissenting ministers should cultivate polite 
and gentlemanly habits.* Many vainly won- 
dered at the decay they witnessed. They saw 
that the descendants of Puritan heroes fell 
far short of their fathers’ achievements, and 




“ wist not that the Lord was departed from 
them.” 

* The author questions the assumption of extensive decay, 
noticing “ in the metropolis several of the congregations, within 
these few years, that have been raised almost from nothing, as 
there may be others which have sunk considerably below what 
they were.” Among the causes of existing decay, he mentions 
the following : — Putting youths to high-church schools ; decay of 
trade ; neglect of ministers, and their occasional immoralities ; 
encouragement to strolling Scotch ministers ! neglect of the rising 
generation ; mismanagement when vacancies happen ; and the 
carriage of senior ministers to young men. 

The following remarks are worthy of notice : — “ The case with 
many youths of considerable merit and great modesty is pretty 
much the same as with a tender plant. A warm and kindly sun, 
temperate air, and proper watering, will nourish and bring it to 
maturity ; but a nipping frost and bleak wind will go very near 
to kill it, if they do not quite do it. Thus it is in the case men- 
tioned. A senior minister who acts the part of a father, instils 
into them good advice with tenderness and affection, and coun- 
tenances and encourages them, if he can do no more, will be a 
means of confirming them and fixing them amongst us. But if, 
instead of this, they are treated with severity — if they see worth- 
less, confident fellows preferred before them, and especially if 
they have ill turns done them, and are ill used, — they will cer- 
tainly he discouraged, and in danger to be drawn from us.” 
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Dissent is not an end, but simply a means 
to an end. Congregationalism is intended to 
lead to something further — nobler — brighter 
than itself. It is an instrument to promote 
spirituality of character, purity of conversation, 
distinctness from the world, union of hearts, 
and combination of efforts. Its purpose gives 
it value. If its framew r ork could be kept in 
perfect order without being employed for these 
holy ends, it would be only like a piece of 
machinery in a show-room, deserving of inspec- 
tion, but of no practical worth. Congrega- 
tionalism is not an originating impulse ; but a 
scheme to be worked by wise and holy power. 
It must be impelled by faith, devotion, and 
zeal ; and must be guided by knowledge, pru- 
dence, and integrity. One of its distinctive 
attributes, as a system of voluntaryism, resolves 
itself simply into the absence of coercion. 
The Dissenter is left to act according to his 
conscientious convictions — he is not compelled 
by the dictum of his ecclesiastical governors. 
The impelling power must be sought in simple, 
earnest piety. “ The spirit of the living 
creature must be in the wheels.” Ecclesi- 
astical organization cannot of itself command 
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Gods blessing. Evangelical truth and personal 
holiness are, in God’s sight, incomparably su- 
perior to all positive institutes. “ To obey is 
better than sacrifice ; to hearken, than the fat 
of rams.” The system may be kept intact, may 
be squared with the nicest accuracy, according 
to the primitive model ; but, should the gospel 
be corrupted — should it be only imperfectly 
preached — should personal piety, in pastor or 
people, sink to a low ebb, the integrity of 
ecclesiastical order will avail nothing. Piety, 
then, is everything to Dissent, It stands to it 
in the relation of both means and end. The 
improvement and diffusion of piety form its 
purpose ; the existence and exercise of piety, 
its principle. From beginning to end it sup- 
poses spiritual life. Whether its churches be 
regarded as moral gardens, schools, or homes, 
they suppose life in what is there planted or 
placed, for culture, training, or comfort. 

This was Doddridge’s view. The publication 
of the “ Enquiry ” excited his attention, and 
called forth from him a reply. In 1730 he 
published “ Free Thoughts on the Best Means 
of reviving the Dissenting Interest.”* 

* Mr. David Some, of Market Harborough, to whom Doddridge 
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Kippis says it is “ a model of candour and 
politeness.” No doubt it is ; but it has incom- 
parably greater excellences to recommend it to 
the friends of spiritual religion. Doddridge 
peeled off the rind, and pierced the mischief to 
the core. “ We are concerned,” he says, “ for 
this interest, not merely as the cause of a dis- 
tinct party, but of truth, honour, and liberty ; 
and I will add, in a great measure, the cause of 
serious piety too.” He suggests, therefore, the 
reflection, whether the decline of Dissent, so 
far as it obtained, did not arise very much from 
a declension in godliness among Dissenters. 
Adding, “ If we find, upon inquiry, that this 
our glory is departing, it surely deserves to be 
mentioned as one cause, at least, of the decay 
of our interest; and that all who sincerely 
wish well to it, should express their affection by 
exerting themselves, with the utmost zeal, for 
the revival of practical religion amongst us.” 
As to the means of improvement, he wisely 
suggests a strain of preaching, not drily ortho- 
dox, but full of earnestness and unction ; evan- 

was assistant, wrote on the subject the year before. “ The Hum. 
ble Attempt towards the Revival of Practical Religion,” &c., by 
Dr. Watts, was published the year after. 
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gelical in its tone as well as in its creed, and 
marked by that prime feature of excellence — 
adaptation to the popular mind of the age. He 
rightly considers that the mass of the com- 
mon people are the strength of Dissenting 
churches, and describes and urges such a kind 
of public ministration as is suited to them. 
This he does with a clearness and force well 
worthy of the devout consideration of the 
whole Christian ministry in the present day- 
He makes the observation — which, however 
trite, is happily still so true — (and woe be to 
us if we heed it not!) “ He who would be gene- 
rally agreeable to Dissenters, must be an evan- 
gelical, an experimental, a plain, and an affec- 
tionate preacher.” With equal pertinency he 
also recommends consistency of Christian life, 
the care of the young, and a conciliatory temper 
towards all Christ’s followers. 

In this first work by Doddridge we may 
discover the key to his whole literary career. 
The purpose of his first pamphlet was the 
purpose of every book he wrote — to revive, 
strengthen, and develop spiritual life. He was, 
according to the standard of attainment at 
that day, a scholar, critic, and philosopher; 
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but not in any of those characters does he 
claim, or did he seek, the palm of pre-emi- 
nence. A fame — if not so brilliant in the 
republic of letters, yet illustrious indeed in 
the holy kingdom of the Lord of truth and 
love — belongs to him as a practical divine. 
He was a man of literary and scientific tastes, 
He had, from the cast of his mind and the 
course of his education, a keen relish for that 
refined enjoyment which is found in the pur- 
suit of elegant literature. He was sensible 
of the charms presented in the classical poets, 
philosophers, and orators. The desire which 
animates the genuine scholar was in his breast 
no unwonted feeling ; and the ambition which 
haunts such an one was to him no strange 
lure. It would have pleased him, as a man 
and a student, to have won wreaths in the 
games of the intellectual Olympia. All this 
is evident from confessions in his letters, and 
from allusions in his works. But he mortified 
his taste ; he repressed his predilections ; he 
resisted classic charms ; he overcame intel- 
lectual ambition ; he left Olympia for that 
race-course in which the day of Christ will 
show he did not run in vain. 
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In the following passage from his sermon on 
The Evil and Danger of neglecting Souls, this 
tone of holy self-denial more than vies with its 
felicity of illustration : — “You must judge for 
yourselves, but permit me to say, that, for my 
own part, I would not for ten thousand worlds 
be that man who, when God shall ask him at 
last how he has employed most of his time 
while he continued a minister in His church, 
and had the care of souls, should be obliged 
to reply, ‘Lord, I have restored many cor- 
rupted passages in the ancient classics, and 
illustrated many that were before obscure ; I 
have cleared up many intricacies in chrono- 
logy or geography ; I have solved many per- 
plexed cases in algebra ; I have refined on 
astronomical calculations, and left behind me 
many sheets on these curious and difficult 
subjects, where the figures are ranged with the 
greatest exactness and truth; and these are the 
employments in which my life has been worn 
out, while preparation for the pulpit, or minis- 
trations in it, did not demand my immediate 
attendance.’ Oh, sirs! as for the waters 
which are drawn from these springs, how 
sweetly soever they may taste to a curious 
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mind that thirsts for them, or to an ambitious 
mind which thirsts for the applauses they 
sometimes procure, I fear there is often 
reason to pour them out before the Lord 
with rivers of penitential tears, as the blood 
of souls which have been forgotten, while 
these trifles have been remembered and 
pursued.” 

The religious spirit of Doddridge’s literary 
career was very noble. It was not the heroic age 
of Dissent, nor an heroic age in any sense. 
It was an age of frost, not fire. There was at 
least a dash of the sublime in the man who 
sought to melt the ice. 

A large portion of his works is composed of 
sermons, in all of which it is evident enough 
that he aims to shine simply as a guiding-star 
to Christ. His Sermons on the Education of 
Children, published in 1732, and those ad- 
dressed to young people, which issued from 
the press in 1735, were adapted, with eminent 
skilfulness, to the particular kind of holy use 
indicated by their titles. “Your Sermons to 
Young People,” said Warburton, in one of his 
letters, “were extremely agreeable to me on 
many accounts. I have a favourite nephew, to 
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whose use I particularly design them. It is 
my way, after I read a book, to give the general 
character of it in some celebrated lines or 
other of ancient or modern writers. I have 
characterized the author and his sermons in 
these two lines, written on the blank leaf 
before the title-page : — 

[ ‘ O friend ! to dazzle let the vain design ; 

To mend the heart, and raise the thoughts, be thine.’ ” 

The Sermons on “ the Power and Grace of 
Christ,” and the “ Evidences of the Glorious 
Gospel,” which were produced in 1736, con- 
tain a touching and tender exhibition of the 
mystery of the cross for the comfort of sor- 
row-stricken souls, and an argument for the 
Divine origin of Christianity, conducted with 
so much wisdom and love, that it seems as if 
it must shut up the unbeliever to the faith 
which is in Christ Jesus. The scriptural 
doctrine of “ Salvation by Grace,” and the 
“ Practical Discourses on Regeneration,” which 
were given to the public in 1741, are admir- 
able exhibitions of the grand method by which 
omnipotent mercy redeems and renews the 
sinful children of men. Besides these volumes 
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of homiletic theology, he published a number 
of detached discourses on particular occasions, 
all of which glow with the fire of his wonted 
loving zeal.* 

His Memoirs of Colonel Gardiner exhibit 
the character of that soldier and saint in per- 
fect sympathy with the deep-toned piety of 
him whom they commemorate ; and it should 
not he overlooked that its publication, as 
indeed he might expect it would, brought 
upon him criticisms of no flattering order to 
human pride, from worldly circles, into which 
his name had found its way with a high 
reputation for learning and ability.f 

* Besides the pieces included in his works, he wrote a Dedi- 
cation of the Rev. D. Brainerd’s Journal to the Honourable 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Also a Preface to a 
small piece by Mr. Some, respecting innoculating for the small- 
pox, with a view to remove religious scruples. Further, he revised 
and edited Leighton’s Works, and translated his later productions. 

+ “ I assure you, my omitting to write did not proceed from 
disrespect, for I really look upon you as my superior in every 
respect in which superiority is to he valued in knowledge, and 
piety, and good works. But what could I have said to you if I 
had wrote to you ? Could I have told you that I thought it a good 
performance, and such as would be of use to the world ? That I 
could not, after the many reflections that I heard the world make 
upon it. I could only have told you how much I wished that you 
had never published it .” — From the Rev. Dr. Ayscough, tutor to 
George III. 
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The life of the Rev. Thomas Steffe, a beloved 
pupil, is a beautiful sketch of a youthful mini- 
ster of Christ, of exemplaiy devotedness ; and 
the book is evidently intended to arouse the 
Christian ministry to a more earnest discharge 
of their holy duties. “The Rise and Progress 
of Religion in the Soul,” which has so widely 
spread the fame of Doddridge, is the working 
out of an original conception for the guidance 
of spiritual inquirers. No work of that kind ex- 
isted at the time, and some such a manual was 
much needed. The first conception, however, 
was not his own ; it arose in the mind of his 
revered friend, Dr. Watts ; “ but, compelled by 
his growing infirmities to abandon his purpose, 
he relinquished the task to Dr. Doddridge, who 
after some hesitation yielded to his importu- 
nity, and completed the performance.”* The 
prosecution of such a task fell in with the 
ruling passion of his life, and it is very 
interesting to notice the union of these two 
holy minds in so congenial a work, — the one 
like an inventive architect drawing the plan, 
and the other like a skilful builder executing 
the design of a spiritual lighthouse for the 

* The Poet of the Sanctuary, by Josiah Conder, Esq., p. 129. 
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guidance of perplexed mariners into the calm 
haven of redeeming mercy ; and great indeed 
will be their sympathy in joy, when they 
become acquainted with the full number of the 
souls which together they shall have thus 
saved from the worst of shipwrecks.* 

The book is not faultless. A more pre- 
dominant exhibition of the gospel remedy 
would have been more apostolic, and it would 
have prevented an evil which some have expe- 
rienced on reading it, who have entangled 
themselves in its technical details, and who, in 
their anxiety to keep the track of the rise and 
progress, have forgotten that, after all, the grand 
object is to reach the cross. But with every 
reasonable abatement it is the best book of the 
eighteenth century, and, tried by the test of 
usefulness, we doubt if its equal has since 
appeared. Rendered into the leading lan- 
guages of Europe, it has been read by few 
without impression, and, in the case of vast 
numbers, that impression has been enduring.f 

* Dr. Watts said, in a letter to tlie Rev. D. Longueville, minis- 
ter at Amsterdam, “ If there were any man to whom Providence 
would permit me to commit a second part of my life and useful- 
ness in the Church, Dr. Doddridge should be the man.” 

t North British Review. 
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Doddridge’s “ Principles of the Christian Eeli- 
gion, in Plain and Easy Verse,” another of the 
many lamps he lighted up in Zion’s highway, 
was also kindled at Watts’s torch, and shows 
how, like his honoured friend and model, he 
condescended or aspired to be a teacher of 
babes.* His hjunns, condensing the principal 
thoughts of his discourses, are relics choicely 
transparent, and truly rich. And well have they 
been compared to “ spiritual amber fetched 
up and floated off,” from sermons long since 
lost in the depths of bygone time.f His great 

* In an unpublished letter of Doddridge to his wife, he says — 
“ I have been amusing myself with making some little verses for 
the children. ’Tis a work Mr. Clark, of St. Alban’s, proposed to 
me, — that I should draw up a little summary of religion in verse, 
for the use of little children, pretty much in sense the same with Dr. 
Watts’s Second Catechism, which is the best short compendium I 
ever saw for matter and method. I have insensibly crept on through 
about a third part of the whole, and hope to end in a fortnight 
more.” This little work was presented, through Dr. Ayscough, 
his tutor, to George III., then a boy. The tutor says, Feb. 16, 
1745 — “ I must tell you, Prince George (to his honour and my 
shame) has learned several pages in your little book of verses, 
without any direction from me.” I have been informed by my 
friend, the Rev. W. Legg, of Fakenham, that his uncle, who held 
an appointment in Windsor Castle, was once told by the King, 
“ If I know anything of religion, I owe it to Dr. Ayscough, and 
that at an early age.” 

+ They were not published till after his death. Mrs. Dod- 
dridge says to Mr. Orton, May 4, 1755 — “ I have the pleasure to 
find, so far as this book as yet has been known, it has met with 
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work, the “ Family Expositor,” is in perfect 
harmony with his other books. The desire to 

I purify and refresh the soul of the reader, 
gushes out with a blessed fulness at the end of 
every section, in the form of an “ Improve- 
ment,” and sparkles ever and anon in living 
rivulets, under the hedges of a fruitful criti- 
■ cism, which border every page ; and the pre- 
faces too, especially the earlier ones, indicate 
the deeply devout spirit in which each volume 
was prepared, and the definite and supreme 
purpose of the author, throughout to promote 
family religion. Hence Warburton, when he 
received the first volume, afresh applauded the 
useful turn of his friend’s great talents: — “Be- 
fore I left the country, I had the pleasure of 
receiving your ‘Expositor.’ My mother and I 
look at it by turns. She, who is superior to me 
in everything, aspired to the divine learning of 
the ‘Improvements,’ while I kept grovelling in 
the human learning in the notes below. The 

pretty general acceptance. Many of my best friends consider it 
as a valuable supplement to Dr. Watts, and, as such, are solicitous 
to introduce it into their respective congregations, along ■with his. 
I think I can truly say, I more wish this may be generally done, 
from the hope I have they may do something to revive religion 
in the world, than from any personal advantage .” — Unpublished 
Correspondence. 

K 
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result of all was, that she says she is sure you 
are a very good man, and I am sure you are a 
very learned one.” * The only thing that 
Doddridge published of a strictly controversial 
kind, was in answer to a pamphlet entitled, 
“ Christianity not founded on Argument.” 
The work to which Doddridge replied, very 
strikingly resembles seme of the pernicious 
speculations of the present day, inasmuch as 
the writer, while professing reverence for our 
religion, denies that it can ever be proved by 
historical evidence, and asserts, that when it is 
believed, it can be so only as the effect of per- 
sonal inspiration. Through the whole texture 
of Doddridge’s strong reasoning in reply, there 



* “ Dr. Doddridge, while engaged with his ‘ Expositor,’ was in 
the habit of consulting one of the old members of his church on 
those texts of Scriptiu-e which contain in them the heights and 
depths of Christian experience — conduct equally complimentary 
to the Doctor’s condescension and the venerable man’s piety. 
The Doctor, though a pious man himself, knew that experimental 
religion was progressive in its character and operations, and beheld 
his hoary auditor as having many years the advance of him — beheld 
him like mellow fruit, ready to drop off, or to he plucked for 
heaven. He was aware that he himself wanted age and experi- 
ence for several passages; and, although he brought all that 
he possessed to bear upon them, he suspected there was still 
something beyond. To his own head, he required the advantages of 
the old man’s heart ; and united, knowledge and experience tell upon 
the understandings and affections of others.” — Rev. James Everitt. 
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run those golden threads of thought and 
emotion which only pious minds can weave, and 
at the end these are again displayed in a beau- 
tiful tissue of elaborate and convincing argu- 
ments, explanatory and defensive, of those 
views of Divine influence commonly believed 
among us. 

Thus a spirit of earnest piety animates all 
his productions. This gives them their chief, 
but not their only charm. They exhibit traits 
of literary excellence, pertaining to a high 
order. The works which would occupy in this 
respect the principal place, are the “Expositor,” 
the “Lectures,” and the controversial piece last 
noticed. The “Family Expositor ” was the chef- 
d'oeuvre of Doddridge, and carefully and slowly 
he piled up the stores of this enduring monu- 
ment of his learning and ability. “ I am 
drawing up,” he says, as early as 1724, “but 
only for my own use, a sort of analytical 
scheme of the contents of the Epistles of the 
New Testament.” Unconsciously he was then 
laying the foundation of his great work. 
Twelve years afterwards, the result of his 
studies had shaped itself into decided form, 
and, with all the trembling interest of an 
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author, contemplating the publication of the 
main labour of his life, he divulges his plan to 
his friend Dr. Clark. But just as he was on 
the eve of printing the first volume, it was in 
danger of being destroyed, for some papers in 
his study having accidentally caught fire, the 
flames reached this, his most precious MS.* 
The alarm excited by the discovery was, 
however, succeeded by gratitude for the kind 
care of Providence; for though the papers 
were scorched at the edges, and bathed in 
molten wax, the written contents were all pre- 
served, — a circumstance which called forth 
from the pious author expression of devout 
praise. 

In 1739 the first volume appeared ; f the 

* A portion of the MS. of the “Expositor,” bearing on its burnt 
edges signs of this accident, is, I am informed, in the possession 
of Mr. Bealby, North Brixton. Volumes of copious notes, in short- 
hand, containing the materials for the “ Expositor,” are preserved 
in the Library of the Coward Trustees. 

+ In a letter to Mrs. Doddridge, Feb. 1738, he says, “ Hett hath 
bid me four hundred guineas for my 1 Family Expositor on the 
Evangelists,’ and will take all the trouble and charge of the im- 
pression on himself, and pay me the money down.” — The first 
volume, however, was published by subscription. Ten years 
afterwards, we find him in treaty for the publication of the fourth 
volume, on the Epistles. Mrs. Doddridge says, July 28, 1748, “ I 
rejoice your journey has heretofore been on all accounts so plea- 
sant. Permit me to congratulate you on the good end you have 
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others followed at intervals, — the preparation 
of the work forming his early employment be- 
fore breakfast, and absorbing all the moments 
he could spare from his other numerous toils. 
Tradition saj^s, that in the room over the gate- 
way of the academic dwelling in Sheep -street, 
this busy student pursued his expository 
labours ; and as one muses in the old chamber, 
fancy pictures him there poring over folios 
of learned lore, dotting down memoranda of 
judicious criticism, or, with a heavenly smile, 
guiding his pen, while it leaves behind it 
copious streams of rich, fervid eloquence. 

It appears from Orton’s Preface to the sixth 
volume of the “Expositor,” published after the 
author’s death, that he had commenced the 
former one, beginning with the Epistle to the 

made of that troublesome affair. Eighty guineas is more than I 
expected, as things stood.” It may be worth while to add another 
extract from the same letter : — “ I wish my dear a pleasant inter- 
view with my Lord Archbishop. Indeed, you are so much taken up 
amongst these great people, that I do not know how you will con- 
descend to converse with us poor mortals when you return. * * 

Our country is grown so good, that our judges have scarce any 
business, and would, of course, have been at full leisure to have 
enjoyed the pleasure of your company, had you been here ; it is 
a little unlucky that the persons you most wish to see, generally 
come when you are absent. Baron Parker officiated at the crown 
bar last night, and Judge Abney will, I believe, have done before 
noon to-day .” — Unpublished Correspondence. 
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Romans, under the impression that “ the time 
of his departure was at hand.” The feeling 
pervaded his mind throughout the subsequent 
execution of his large design — it prompted 
him to unwearied diligence — induced him to 
work at his holy task wherever he might he, at 
home or abroad, without a day’s cessation, and 
no doubt contributed to enable him to com- 
plete the first copy in the space of exactly two 
years after beginning it. Every reader is 
familiar with the story of Gibbon’s pacing his 
favourite walk at Lausanne, on the enchanting 
banks of Lake Leman, that memorable night 
when he had penned the last sentence of the 
“ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 
"With emotions more enviable did Doddridge 
write — “ Through the good hand of God upon 
me, which I desire most thankfully to acknow- 
ledge, I ended the first copy of the ‘Family 
Expositor,’ Dec. 31, 1748, exactly two years 
after I began to write upon the Romans, hav- 
ing pursued it during that time without the 
interruption of one single day; such health 
and such resolution did it please God to give 
me amidst the various scenes of business, 
danger, and amusement through which I 
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passed. May His grace raise Himself a monu- 
ment of praise from this feeble effort to explain, 
illustrate, and enforce His Word.” — “I ended 
my notes on the hooks I had thus paraphrased 
and improved, August 21, 1749, having daily 
pursued the work in like manner, whether at 
home or abroad.” * 

Though far inferior to the expository labours 
of Calvin and Beza, those of Doddridge will 
bear very favourable comparison with the efforts 
of preceding English authors in the field of 
biblical criticism. Less profoundly learned 
than Hammond or Patrick, and less acute 
than Whitby, he excelled them most decidedly 
in the perception of the true spirit of the 
Scriptures. With this prime prerequisite for 

* It appears that Dr. Doddridge intended to produce a work 
on some parts of the Old Testament, on the plan of the “ Family 
Expositor.” Mr. Morell, in his introductory Essay to Doddridge’s 
Miscellaneous Works quotes the following lines from a MS. on 
the Minor Prophets, found among Doddridge’s papers : — 

“ A new Translation of the Minor Prophets, with a short Para- 
phrase on those passages which seemed most to require it, divided 
into proper sections, with a practical improvement of each, for 
the use of families, and with large contents to each. Began Hosea, 
Oct. 1, 1750 ; Joel, Oct. 29; Amos, Nov. 9; Obadiah, Dec. 3; 
Jonah, Dec. 7 ; Micah, Dec. 20 ; Nahum, Jan. 7 ; Hab., Jan. 22 ; 
Zeph., March 8 ; Hag., March 25 ; Zech., April 1 ; Mai., May 14. 
The whole ended June 5, 1751,” (about five months before his 
death.). 
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his work, he brought to it also a measure of 
scholarship far superior to that of Henry or 
Pool ; while at the same time, the liveliness 
of his manner appears in striking contrast 
with the leaden qualities of Dr. Gill. Dod- 
dridge is still cited as an authority in our 
critical Digests, and is spoken of with great 
respect in our best works of critical erudition. 
The Bishop of Durham goes so far as to say, 
“ I know of no expositor who unites so many 
advantages as Doddridge.” The course of 
Lectures which, from their mathematical form, 
exclude the graces of composition, must be 
judged of according to the research they indi- 
cate, and the reasoning they embody. The 
former appears to have been surprisingly 
great; the range of reading necessary for 
such a production must have been immense. 
The latter is luminous and strong, placing 
the lecturer’s opinions always in a clear 
light, and generally on grounds quite satis- 
factory. To the form, however, exceptions 
may be taken, not merely on the score of 
taste, but because, mathematical and moral 
reasoning being essentially distinct, the form 
of the one is not strictly applicable to the other. 
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The letters in answer to “ Christianity 
not founded on Argument,” reflect bright 
honour on the Doctor’s acuteness and skill in 
argument. Rarely has a controversial work 
appeared of equal ability. It deserved the 
applause which it soon received. It was fraught 
with power more than sufficient for its task, 
and quite equal to its superlative temper. 
Precision, order, clearness, continuity, force, 
all on the same high level, distinguish this 
masterly production from beginning to end; 
and well would it repay careful perusal, now 
that the infidel controversy is being revived 
in a similar form, and under the same specious 
but intolerably false pretences.* 

A remarkable evenness appears in Dod- 
dridge’s compositions. They do not present 
much to provoke or invite criticism. Their 
faults are not such as to call for severe censure, 



* This piece was much applauded by Mr. (afterwards Lord) 
Lyttelton. — See Doddi-idge’s Correspondence, vol. iv. p. 19J . I feel it 
mydutyhere to observe, that on comparing the MSS. of Doddridge’s 
letters with the correspondence published, it appears that very 
great liberties were taken by the editor. The passage containing 
Mr. Lyttelton’s commendation is taken out of one letter and con- 
nected with another. Letters are thus pieced together. Many 
passages are left out. Some sentences also are introduced by 
the editor that have no existence in the originals. 
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nor their excellences such as to extort rap- 
turous praise. In reading his works we are 
not detained, either by glaring imperfections 
or b}^ glowing beauties, but we glide on quietly, 
pleased in a high degree by the calm loveliness 
of the whole prospect. Doddridge compared 
Baxter to Demosthenes ; Kippis has paid 
Doddridge the compliment of comparing him 
to Cicero. The compliment betrays partiality, 
especially as it regards the diction of the 
English divine, which lacks the perfect finish 
and peerless rhythm of the classic model. 
There is a polish, however, in Doddridge’s 
style, such as we miss in most of his noncon- 
formist and many of his episcopal predecessors. 
He had studied in the Addisonian school, but 
he suffered himself to indulge in too great a 
redundancy of expression; yet many happy 
turns of language show his power over that 
instrument of thought, and several of his 
hymns, while they pretend not to the higher 
characteristics of poetry, are eminent examples 
of that mastery over words which makes a 
skilful versifier. His famous lines on the 
family motto, won the warm eulogium of the 
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old king of critics, as one of the finest epigrams 
in the English tongue.* 

In philosophizing on human minds one can 
hardly help throwing them into a twofold classi- 
fication — minds in which some one faculty 
stands out in overshadowing prominence, and 
minds distinguished by the harmony of their 
powers. Taylor, Edwards, and Butler, are 
illustrious types of the former class, and 
Howe and Hall of the latter. Doddridge 
differed essentially from the former. He had 
nothing like Taylor’s golden mouth, pouring 
forth ravishing strains of imaginative elo- 
quence ; nor could he, with the skill of Ed- 
wards, forge and temper logical weapons, or 

* “ Live while you live, the epicure would say, 

And seize the pleasures of the present day. 

Live while you live, the sacred preacher cries, 

And give to God each moment as it flies. 

Lord, in my life, let both united he, 

I live in pleasure, when I live to thee ! ” 

For the following lines I am indebted to my friend, Mr. 
Charles Reed : — 

“ Written by Dr. Doddridge, when his daughter wounded her foot by 
treading on a thorn. 

Oft I have heard the ancient sages say, 

The path of virtue is a thorny way ! 

If so, dear Caelia, we may know, 

Which path it is you tread, which way it is you go.” 
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with his dexterity wield them when prepared ; 
neither could he, after Butler’s manner, sink 
a shaft into the deepest strata of thought, and 
exhaust the spring. The cast of his mind 
differed from theirs, — differed in toto. But the 
same cannot be said on comparing him with 
Howe and Hall. It is well known he admired 
Howe, and Hall admired him. Inferior to 
them in degree, he resembled them in his 
mental idiosyncracy. His mind was essen- 
tially of the same order will theirs. No power 
beamed out with an eclipsing brightness, but 
all shone in harmonious and equal conjunc- 
tion, like the soft influences of Pleiades, those 
seven fair sisters of the sky. 

Doddridge’s mind had not that intensity of 
power which becomes creative, but it had in it 
that appetency for knowledge which leads to 
the large acquisition of mental wealth. If 
not born into the aristocracy of genius, he 
brought into the world endowments which 
enabled him to become a first-rate capitalist 
in the commonwealth of talent. If not to be 
ranked amidst the coroneted peers of English 
science or song, he attained to a leadership 
among the commoners of learning and practi- 
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cal wisdom. Nor did he hoard his treasures, 
but liberally dispensed them, according to the 
maxim of the Hebrew sage, and the strain of 
the British bard. 

“ Wisdom that is hid, and treasure that is 
hoarded up, what profit is in them both ? 
Better is he that hideth his folly, than he that 
liideth his wisdom.” 

“ Heaven does with us as. we with torches do, — 

Not light them for themselves, for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us — ’t were all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touched 
But for fine issues — nor Nature ever lends 
The smallest scrapie of her excellence, 

But like a thrifty goddess she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor, 

Both thanks and use.” * 

THE MAN OF INFLUENCE. 

Great as Doddridge’s talents were, varied 
as was his learning, and eminent as was his 
piety, the reputation in which he was held by 
contemporaries seems rather to exceed even 
the high estimate of his excellence formed on 
the study of his life, his letters, and his 
works. Fame presents a reflection of his 



The two extracts are combined by Trench on the Parables. 
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image still larger and more brilliant. In an 
age when compliments formed no small part 
of the staple of correspondence, the number 
of persons who wrote to Doddridge seemed 
to vie with each other in the praises of his 
worth. 

That such a man would stand high in his 
own denomination was to be expected, and he 
did so; yet, even in that quarter, he found 
envious detractors ; * but the detraction was 
small compared with the admiration. His writ- 
ings were valued, his books publicly read,t his 
visits warmly welcomed, his services earnestly 
sought, his labours fervently applauded. In 

* Mrs. Doddridge observes, in a letter from Batli, August 19th, 
1746 : — “ I hope my dear will not suffer his mind to be much 
ruffled by the seeming neglect of friends, or unjust calumny of 
enemies ; for my part, whilst I am so happy as to be esteemed and 
loved by the man whose regard is capable of giving me the high- 
est pleasure of anything in the world, the smiles and frowns of 
others sit lightly upon me.” * * * — Unpublished Correspondence. 

“ As for the unmanly flirts, and ungenerous reflections of those 
who are not worthy to cany your books after you, it puts me in 
mind of a dog barking at the moon, which, after alibis impotency 
shines, and is still very far out of his reach .” — Letter from the 
Rev. J. Barker , Correspondence, vol. v. p. 19. 

+ With respect to Colonel Gardiner’s Life, the Rev. R. Pearsall, 
of Taunton, says, “ I gave notice that I would read it in public, 
and did so two evenings a week for five weeks, till the whole was 
finished.” — Doddridge' s Correspondence , vol. iv. p. 072. 
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his annual excursions he preached to large 
and admiring assemblies, and was sometimes 
escorted from place to place by two or three 
brethren, with respect bordering on homage. 
He was consulted on their affairs by churches 
not only in different parts of this kingdom, but 
on the continent.* 

But the honourable name of Doddridge 
was known, revered, and cherished beyond 
the boundaries of the sect to which he be- 
longed. Clergymen of the Church of England 
courted his friendship. The author of the 
“ Divine Legation of Moses,” at the commence- 
ment of his remarkable correspondence with 
the Dissenting divine, acknowledges with 
gratitude “ the honour of so considerable 
a patron.” Deferring to the second volume 
of the “ Expositor,” he remarks, “ The greatest 

* I have obtained, through the kindness of my friend the Rev. 
B. Slight, entries from the church hooks at Rotterdam, relative to 
Doddridge. He was frequently consulted by the good people there. 
In 1748, this entry occurs : “ For a book as a present to Dr. Dod- 
dridge, 80 florins,” (about =£6 14s.). M. Rocquetto acquainted 
the consistory that Dr. Doddridge, in a letter to him, assured him 
he had received the books they sent him, together with then- 
letter. At the next vacancy in the pastorate his opinion about a 
successor was sought : they joined in sending “ a letter to Dr. 
Doddridge at Lisbon.” At a subsequent meeting his death is 
noticed. 
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thing I can say of it is, that it is equal to 
the first; and the truest thing I can say of 
both, that they surpass anything of the kind.” 
“ The learned claim you,” cries the great 
Churchman, while good-humouredly chiding 
him for his praise of Hervey. Bishops, 
and other dignitaries, besides some of the 
nobility, are numbered among his familiar 
correspondents, and persons of noble name 
were his most intimate friends. On a visit to 
Cambridge he received marks of attention 
extremely flattering,* while his literary repu- 
tation travelled over Europe, and brought him 
home assurances of great esteem.t 

* “ Dr: Doddridge spent a couple of days here last week. I 
showed him all the civility I could ; at first, indeed, merely as a 
friend of yours, hut it soon became the result of my own inclina- 
tion. He favoured me with much curious conversation, and if 
I judge right, is a man of great parts and learning, and of a 
candid and communicative temper. I now reckon him amongst 
my acquaintance, and thank you for him.” — Mr. Caryl to Dr. 
Warburton. — Dr. Doddridge says to Mrs. Doddridge, “ Dr Mid- 
dleton showed me several very fine curiosities ; and I, on the 
other hand, had the pleasure of informing him of several very 
curious and valuable MSS. in the library of which he had the 
charge ; of which neither the Doctor himself, nor any of the gen- 
tlemen of the university that I saw, had ever so much as heard, 
though they are the oldest monuments relating to the churches 
of Italy.” 

+ All this involved a large correspondence : “ I marshalled my 
unanswered letters, and found them one hundred and sis, near 
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Kippis intimates that he was elated by the 
eminence to which he rose. It is also said he 
was not insensible to the incense of flattery ; 
and Barker, in a clever letter, hits at what he 
deemed his errors ; all of which, however, as 
he enumerates them, certainly leaned on 
virtue’s side. “ Are you aware what a creature 
you are ? I love you beyond expression, and 
admire your abilities, furniture, and spirits, 
more than you imagine, and not a man in the 
world rejoices more in your usefulness than I 
do ; and yet I often make myself merry with 
your character and conduct. I will give you a 
sketch of it. You are so entirely devoted to 
God, to truth, and holiness, that it is very 
easy to impose upon you, under the appear- 
ance of any of these, and are so perfectly made 
up of candour and good nature, that a pious 
enthusiast or a godly dunce is welcome to 
your table and heart.* You are so good your- 

one-quarter of which reached me since Friday noon (and it 
was then Monday evening), and all this though I have written 
between fifty and sixty letters the last fourteen days, with my 
own hand, having no secretary.” 

* Such a man was likely to be imposed upon. “Indeed,” he 
says, when smarting under one of the frauds to which he was 
subject, “ I have been so often imposed upon, that I am the less 
excusable in this instance, and have very little but the goodness 
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self that you think everybody else ten time» 
better than they are, see merit in the darkness 
of midnight, cannot see faults without a noon- 
day sun, forgive injuries before they are con- 
fessed, confer favours as a reward for affronts, 
and will never believe but that all who are in 
good earnest in religion, and enter into the 
belief, practice, life, and spirit of it, are to he 
embraced by you, because Christ receives 
them, let their opinions or denominations be 
what they will. You — hut I will not oblige 

you any further now, hut thank you for that 
sermon on candour, which is the very picture 
of your mind, and highly relished by your 
faithful and affectionate brother Barker.”* 

But Doddridge never availed himself of his 

of my intention to plead in my behalf.” — Correspondence, vol. v. 
p. 109. 

* The Rev. John Barker, one of the most eloquent preachers of 
that day, was a very intimate friend of Doddridge. He was 
pastor of the church at Hackney ; hut in 1741 became minister 
at Salters’ Hall. Here Doddridge was invited to join him. Mrs. 
Doddridge thus writes in a letter dated June, 1741: — “I am 
concerned to hear of good Mr. Naman’s death ; I allow the tempta- 
tion is very strong, and I think if you can withstand it, as I 
believe you will, it is one of the greatest proofs of your affection 
for Northampton that you may perhaps ever have it in your power 
to give ; as I believe there is hardly a person in the world that 
you would think yourself so happy in joining with as good Mr. 
Barker .” — Unpublished Correspondence. 
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reputation, or exerted his influence, for any 
sordid or selfish ends, hut from first to last 
employed the whole in the cause of humanity, 
and the service of his adorable Redeemer. 
He once, by employing his influence with the 
great, saved a deserter from being shot. An- 
other time he laboured for the deliverance of 
an Irishman condemned to be hanged in 
Northampton, and so attached to him the 
unhappy creature, that the latter on his road 
to the gallows paused, by permission, at the 
Doctor's door, and knelt down to pray with 
tearful earnestness for his pitiful benefactor.* 
He helped others in schemes of usefulness, 
and tried to set on foot schemes of his own. 
He advised Wesley, in a long letter, what 
books it was desirable preachers should read ; 
and Mr. Benjamin Forfitt, one of the founders 
of the Society for Promoting Religious Know- 
ledge among the Poor, by distributing Bibles, 
Testaments, and other hooks, says, in a letter 

* It may here he noticed that at the time of the rebellion in 
support of the Pretender, Dr. Doddridge encouraged persons in 
his congregation to enlist in the royal army, under the Earl of 
Halifax, who raised a regiment at Northampton. One of the Doc- 
tor’s pupils, a son of LordKilkerran, volunteered his sendees, and 
carried the colours under the patriot Earl. Doddridge printed, at 
his own expense, a friendly letter to the soldiers. 
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to him, “ I do not know, dear sir, whether 
justice does not oblige me to inform you that 
if the world receives any advantage from this 
design, it is indebted to Dr. Doddridge for it.” 
In 1741, he devised an extensive plan for the 
advancement of the gospel at home and 
abroad.* It was a missionary association, the 
first of the kind we ever read of. Cromwell 
resolved to set up a council for promoting 
the Protestant religion throughout the world. 
Richard Baxter advocated the erection of a 
college to teach students the languages of the 
heathen, with a view to qualify them for mis- 
sionary labours. Robert Boyle supported and 
encouraged John Elliot, the apostle to the 

* The details are given in the dedication of the sermon on 
“ The Evil and Danger of Neglecting the Souls of Men.” The dedi- 
cation of this very solemn discourse, •worthy of being read in 
connexion with Baxter’s “ Reformed Pastor,” is addressed to the 
ministers in Norfolk and Suffolk, particularly those with whom 
the author had an interview at Denton, June 30, 1741. One 
who was present on that occasion says, “ He entertained us with 
an excellent discourse, from 2 Peter v. 6. A remarkable day 
indeed, when the presence of God filled our assembly ; and not 
myself only, but many others have with pleasure owned it was 
one of the best days of our lives. Though the season was hot, 
the auditory very much crow r ded, and between four and five hours 
spent in the public worship, none thought the hours tedious, and 
wished for a dismission.” — Funeral Sermon on the Death of Dr. 
Doddridge , preached at Yarmouth, by' Richard Frost. 
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Indians. Societies were formed in England, 
Scotland, and Denmark, to promote the 
preaching of Christianity in other lands, and 
the Moravians were heroic labourers in the 
field; but Doddridge seems to have led the 
way in establishing what may be termed an 
Auxiliary Congregational Association in Aid of 
Missions. This was his project : — “ That pious 
people unite as members of a society ; that 
they daily offer up some earnest prayers for 
the propagation of the gospel in the world, 
especially among the heathen nations ; that 
they attend four times a year for solemn 
prayer ; that some time be then spent in re- 
viewing the promises relating to the establish- 
ment of the Redeemer’s kingdom in the world ; 
that any important information of the progress 
of the gospel from foreign lands be communi- 
cated at these quarterly meetings ; that each 
member contribute something towards sup- 
porting the expense of sending missionaries 
abroad, printing Bibles, and other useful books 
in foreign languages ; establishing schools 
for the instruction of the ignorant, and the 
like.” 

Still nobler purposes swelled out as life was 
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ebbing,* and this hard-worked saint exclaimed 
as he was nearing heaven, “ I am now intent 
upon having something done among the Dis- 
senters, in a more public manner, for propa- 
gating the gospel abroad, which lies near my 
heart. I wish to live to see this design 
brought into execution, at least into some 
forwardness, and then I should die the more 
cheerfully.” It was indeed the passion of 
his life to promote the interests of evangelical 
truth, and save the souls of men. And though 
condemned by some, and suspected by others, 
for so doing, he took a deep and sympathetic 
interest in the evangelical labours of Whit- 
field. It seems strange in our day to think 
of Whitfield being regarded as an enthusiast 
by orthodox Dissenters. Yet such was the 

* The following passage from a letter hy Mrs. Doddridge to 
Job Orton, in 1764, will be read with interest : — “ I send you all the 
papers of the dear deceased, with a view to your drawing up of 
the Memoirs of this important, and to me, when I consider it in 
all its parts, surprising life ; of the vast extent and importance of 
which, I confess that, notwithstanding my intimate knowledge. I 
was not so fully aware as afterwards, by going over all his papers, 
which presented it to me in an united point of view; though 
then, as well as in the slight review I have now been taking, in 
order to dispose them in some little order, that scripture was 
with sad propriety continually occuri'ing to my mind, as I doubt 
not it will to yours, ‘ My purposes are broken off.’ ” — Unpublished 
Correspondence , 
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case. Bradbury poured on him streams of 
wit.* Barker looked on his sermons as low 
and coarse ; and one brother, writing up from 
the country, calls him “honest, crazy, con- 
fident Mr. Whitfield.” But Doddridge re- 
garded him otherwise, f and in this respect 
seems to have stood almost alone among the 
leading Nonconformist ministers. He prayed 
at the Tabernacle, at which good Dr. Watts was 
much concerned ; and when Whitfield visited 
Northampton, Doddridge gave him the use of 
his pulpit, in consequence of which he had a 
very formal and solemn, yet withal discreet 
and cautious, expostulation from Mr. Coward’s 
trustees. J 

* A curious correspondence between Bradbury and Whitfield 
arose out of a letter written by tbe latter to the former on his 
attending a public dinner. There is a copy of the correspond- 
ence among the Wilson MSS., Dr. Williams’s Library. 

+ He speaks of him as “ a flaming servant of Christ.” 

J Doddridge replied — “ I shall always be ready to weigh what- 
ever can be said against Mr. Whitfield as well as against any of the 
rest ; and though I must have actual demonstration before I can 
admit him to be a dishonest man, and though I shall never be able 
to think all he has written, and all I have heard from him, nonsense, 
yet I am not so zealously attached to him, as to be disposed to 
celebrate him as one of the greatest men of the age, or to think 
that he is the pillar that bears up the whole interests of religion 
among us.” — Correspondence, voL iv. p. 292. 
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HIS SOCIAL RETIREMENT. 

We have seen wliat Doddridge did — we 
shall now see more fully what he was. 

If ever there existed a heart fit for love 
to nestle in, ’twas his. He was sensitive, yet 
unsuspicious, candid, and tenderly kind, easy 
of access, and full of sympathy; abounding, 
also, in courtesy, which he felicitously terms 
the “ outguard of humanity and friendship.” 
His amiableness sometimes placed him in a 
false position; and even from a wish to live 
in peace with all, he occasionally involved 
himself in misunderstandings with some. 
Extremes meet, and Doddridge, in trying 
to be in every instance candid, was suspected 
of being, in certain instances, insincere. 
With great talents for conversation, “ his dis- 
course not unfrequently rising to the splen- 
did,” and with a love of letter-writing which 
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could not be checked by his numerous official 
engagements, his company was courted, and 
his correspondence sought, among the richest 
social privileges. With no mean pretence, no 
vain parade, but from the abundance of his 
heart, he declares, “ The chief thing I value, 
next to the enjoyment and service of God, is the 
love and converse of my dear friends.’ ’ As a 
pictorial comment on this beautiful confession, 
one likes to follow him along that pleasant 
road from Northampton, to the parsonage - 
house at Weston Favel, with its brown stone 
halls, bay windows, and terraced garden, — 
to hear him there talking, with the freedom of 
an unbosomed friendship, with the kindred- 
hearted Hervey, perhaps wandering with him 
“ among the tombs,” or looking up with him at 
“the starry heavens.” And then we approach 
the stately halls, as hospitable as they are 
romantic, of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and see Dod- 
dridge, with the dignity of a gentleman, and 
the earnestness of a Christian, conversing on 
the most important of all themes with the 
good Countess of Huntingdon, and the rest 
of the pious circle she has gathered round 
her nohle hearth to meet the Doctor ; or we 
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accompany liim to her Ladyship’s town resi- 
dence, where he preaches in the drawing- 
room, and the ladies entertain him with their 
voices and the harpsichord after dinner ; and 
he hears of the blessing that has attended his 
hooks to people of “ rank and figure,” and 
the noble hostess tells him especially of one 
Mr. Knight, w T ho has been converted by 
reading “ Colonel Gardiner’s Life.” Next we 
travel with him down to Croydon, where Gil- 
bert West meets him with his chariot, and 
carries him to his classic seat at Wickham, — 
redolent of the memory of Pitt and Lyttelton, — 
- and there the learned visitor and host spend 
their time chiefly in religious and philosophi- 
cal discourse, in one or other of the elegant 
retreats in the garden; the result of which 
is, that their hearts are “ very much twisted 
together, and they are truly sorry to part.” 
During his London visits, he makes “multi- 
tudes of new and very obliging friends,” so 
that he is “ almost lost in the crowd of them 
he is “ feasted and regaled like a prince, from 
day to day,” by people who quarrel for his 
company. Now he spends some hours with 
Sir Harry Houghton, who takes him in his 
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chariot to see “ a mathematical curiosity,” and 
from thence to the Parliament House. Next 
he goes to Mr. Halford’s, with wdiom, sitting 
out the fire, he chats till two or three o’clock in 
the morning; and another time we find him 
holding earnest conversation in Latin with 
four German divines, two of whom are devoted 
missionaries, and by their simple tales of 
holy love and labour, they win and carry 
home the heart of this devoted man. Not less 
pleasant is it to watch him expressing welcome 
and affording hospitality to guests at his own 
abode — hailing, for example, the arrival of the 
brave and somewhat stern, yet love -fraught 
Gardiner, when he visits Northampton, and 
to listen to the experimental conversation be- 
tween the Scotch colonel in his quaint northern 
dialect, and the English divine, who gives a 
rather vehement utterance to the softer speech 
of the south.* Perhaps the most remarkable 

* I cannot resist the temptation to insert here the following 
graphic sketch of the Colonel : — “ Amongst the visitors at their 
father’s house, at first to the children more formidable than the 
Doctor (Dr. Stonhouse) and, by and by, the most revered of all, 
was a Scotch cavalry officer. With his Hessian boots, and their 
tremendous spurs, sustaining the grandeur of his scarlet coat 
and powdered queue, there was something to youthful imagination 
very awful in the tall and stately hussar; and that awe was nowise 
abated when they got courage to look on his high forehead, with 
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of all is the friendship between Warburton 
and Doddridge. The man who in his books 
appears the proud Churchman, the intolerant 
and parodoxical dogmatist, the pedantic scholar, 
the theological aeronaut, the logical gladiator, 
the man of clever tricks and daring feats, the 
intellectual marvel of his own age and of 

overhung grey eyes, and weather-beaten cheeks, and when they 
marked his fine and dauntless air. And then it was terrible to 
think how many battles he had fought, and how in one of them a 
bullet had gone quite through his neck, and he had lain a whole 
night among the slain. But there was a deeper mystery still. 
He had been a very bad man once, it would appear, and now he 
was very good ; and he had seen a vision ; and, altogether, with 
his strong Scotch voice, and his sword, and his wonderful story, 
the most solemn visitant was this grave and lofty soldier. But 
they saw how their father loved him, and how he loved their father. 
As he sat so erect in the square comer seat of the chapel, they 
could notice how his stem look would soften, and how his firm 
lip would quiver, and how a happy tear would roll down his deep- 
lined face ; and they heard him, as he sung so joyfully the closing 
hymn, and they came to feel that the Colonel must indeed be very 
good. At last, after a long absence, he came to see their father, 
and stayed three days, and he was looking very sick and very old ; 
and the last night, before he went away, their father preached a 
sermon in the house, and his text was, * I will be with him in 
trouble ; I will deliver him, and honour him.’ And the Colonel 
went away, and their father went with him, and gave him a long 
convoy ; and many letters went and came. But at last there was 
war in Scotland. There was a rebellion, and there were battles. 
And then the gloomy news arrived, — there had been a battle close 
to the very house of Bankton, and the king’s soldiers had run 
away, and the brave Colonel Gardiner would not run, but fought to 
the very last; and — alas for the Lady Francis! — he was stricken 
down and slain scarce a mile from his own mansion door.” — 
North British Review, No. xxviii. 
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ours, assumes a perfectly different aspect, 
and becomes truly loveable, at the fireside of 
our Nonconformist tutor. Down lie comes in 
his carriage to Kettering, on the 25th of May, 
at noon, when he sends back his horses, and 
then moves on to Northampton in the less com- 
modious conveyance of the Doctor’s “chair,’’ 
sent in due time to meet him. With all his 
heart he writes to his Dissenting host three 
days afterwards : “ I have abundance of thanks 
to return for the very friendly entertainment I 
met with at Northampton from you and your 
excellent lady. I must tell you frankly, you 
have more happiness than comes to the share 
of one man, and to make it the more exquisite, 
of several kinds. Providence has treated 
you with a feast of many courses, which none 
but a good Levite under the old law, where the 
dispensation was exact, could fairly pretend 
to. That you may long enjoy every part of it, 
especially ‘ that last and best, wdiich shares 
and doubles all the rest,’ is the earnest 

rayer of, dear sir, your most affectionate 
friend and brother, W. Warburton.”* Great 
as was Doddridge’s learning, and strong as 

* Several very interesting letters of Wai-burton to Doddridge 
occur in tlie published Correspondence. One of them is quoted 
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was liis mind, no doubt his private social 
manners exerted a more potent influence still 
over the giant-like theologian and critic, 
touching him with a resistless spell, and 
lulling asleep the turbulent passions of his 
heart. Doddridge’s spirit seems to have been 
to him almost like the gentle Una leading the 
lion, in that most beautiful of Spenser’s fairy 
and queenly dreams. 

While caressed by bishops and dignitaries of 
the Establishment, as well as by others of 
noble rank, his preference for Nonconformity 
was decided and firm ; and, except in cases 
where their bigotry or jealousy alienated from 
him members of his own denomination, he 
felt himself most at home with his brethren. 
His most intimate and confidential friendships 
were with these. He loved to take St. Alban’s 
on his way to London, and then turn aside 
and tarry for a night with good Dr. Clarke, 
his early friend and patron. Arrived in Lon- 
don, he takes up his head-quarters in Moor- 
fields with Mr. Cruttruden, a substantial 
Nonconformist layman ; dating his letters 

(j 

in Hurd’s “ Life of WarburtOD but tbe Bishop omits to mention 
the name of the Dissenting divine to whom it was addressed. 
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thence as from “ the castle of friendship — or 
he tarries with the well-known family of the 
Snells, at Walthamstow ; — or with good Mr. 
Barker, whom he so tenderly regards ; “ who 
prays as nobody else can pray;” who, amidst 
pecuniary losses, “ increases the lustre of his 
character by a charming mixture of fortitude, 
submission, tenderness, compassion, and cheer- 
fulness,” and is altogether “ such a Christian 
and such a friend as is very, very seldom to 
be found or heard of.” And then he goes a 
round of visits among old Dissenting con- 
nexions, — spending a day with Mr. Neale, 
from whom he receives counsel and advice 
respecting temporal affairs ; or dining with 
Mr. Newman, drinking tea with Mr. Bradbury, 
and enjoying an evening with Mr. and Mrs. God- 
win — the good lady, in her great complaisance, 
lighting up “six wax tapers to receive him, be- 
cause she knows he likes a light room.” Most 
of the distinguished names among the London 
Dissenters of that period appear in Dod- 
dridge’s Correspondence in the number of his 
friends, but one especially is named with 
honour. Here lies a letter dated “ from dear 
Dr. Watts’s study.” He comes with Lady 
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Abney to meet liis friend, and they return, to- 
gether, in her Ladyship’s coach, to Newington. 
— But now “ the poet of the sanctuary ” is 
growing too old and infirm to show this kind 
of attention any longer, so Doddridge takes 
coach to Newington, where he finds Dr. Watts 
“ much enfeebled by his late fever, yet very 
conversable, and better far than might be ex- 
pected.” “ Miss Abney is grown finely tall, 
and my lady not older than last year.” An- 
other time, a pleasant day is spent, much the 
pleasanter for seeing Dr. Watts, and other 
friends in the same place, “ particularly Lady 
Abney’s family in such comfortable circum- 
stances.” There are pleasant walks in the 
garden, and cheerful talking in the parlour ; 
Mrs. Cooke entering her protest “against 
ministers’ wives wearing curled hair and 
large hoops.”* 

The last interview between Doddridge and 
Watts occurred not long before the death of 
the latter. The Bev. Samuel Lavington, of 
Bideford, — a man of congenial spirit, and one 
who ever venerated the memory of both, — 

» These illustrations are gathered from original letters, now 
lying before me, several of which are omitted in the volumes pub- 
lished by Mr. Humphreys. 
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happened to be present, in the freshness of his 
youth, listening with intense delight to the 
interesting colloquy of men so famous in 
Israel, — and he was wont to relate, in advanced 
life, when talking of the days of “ auld lang 
syne,” the story of this parting scene. They 
supped at Mrs. Abney’s house, at Stoke New- 
ington, in company with Dr. Gibbons. Much 
cheerful conversation passed between them ; 
and the poet pleasantly related to the company 
how he had been imposed upon by certain 
persons who had tasted of his bounty, and how, 
after the death of some of his pensioners, the 
relatives actually continued, in the name of 
the deceased, as if they had been living, to 
claim and receive his accustomed gratuities. 
The narrative, one would imagine, did not fail 
to divert the amiable Doddridge, who had him- 
self so often, in various ways, been victimised 
by designing knaves; and if he did not, on 
the occasion, crown the stories of his friend 
with similar ones relating to himself, we could 
almost answer for it, that this was not because 
he was unable. Supper over, the venerable 
bard, oppressed by his infirmities, rose from 
his chair to retire to his chamber, when Dod- 
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dridge rose and followed him to the door, in 
an attitude expressive of ardent attachment 
and veneration, stretching out his arms as if, 
(to use Mr. Lavington’s language — who, when 
he told the story, suited the action to the 
words) Elisha was endeavouring to catch the 
mantle of the ascending prophet.* The elder 
saint soon after that went up to heaven, and 
the younger followed after a very little while : 
Watts died in 1748 ; Doddridge in 1751. 

From the varied society of all these London 
friends, Doddridge carried home many a balmy 
reminiscence to refresh him in many winter 
hours, till the summer pilgrimage of friend- 
ship came round again. 

Extending his journey into the eastern 
counties, he delighted in visiting, among 
others, the worthy Mr. Scott, pastor of the 
Old Meeting at Norwich, in whose house he 

* This interesting fact was communicated to me by my friend 
the Rev. Mr. Eooker, late of Tavistock, now of Plymouth. He 
also mentions, that it was related by a friend who knew the Abney 
family, that Dr. Watts was so beloved by the domestics, that they 
would put themselves in the way to receive from him signs of 
kindness, or marks of approbation. In the family of Mr. J. 
Rooker, of Bideford, is a MS. volume of seventy hymns by Dod- 
dridge. All are included in Orton’s edition, with the exception 
of six or eight, of which three or four appeared, some years since, 
in the Congregational Magazine. 
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describes himself as attaining “the zenith of 
happiness, the high noon of joy.” 

In one of these visits, when Mr. Scott had 
grown old and infirm, Doddridge took the 
pastor’s place, in the pastor’s presence, at the 
Lord’s table, and administered, in his own 
solemn and touching manner, that blessed 
sacrament of love which makes all Christian 
hearts feel their everlasting oneness in Christ. 
And very beautiful is it, as we picture the 
scene in that venerable and antiquated house 
of prayer, with its huge pillars,— dark oaken 
pulpit and pews, — and mural tablets and 
hatchments, to meet with the little incident 
recorded by Harmer ; that the learned pastor 
pleaded as a precedent in favour of his devolv- 
ing such a duty upon another, the case of 
Polycarp, who did the like at Eome, at the 
request of the Bishop Anicetus — “ a graceful 
management of antiquity,” as Harmer says, — 
an agreeable correspondence in modern prac- 
tice.* How Doddridge’s love for Mr. Scott 
and his family was reciprocated by them, is 
seen from the following extract of an unpub- 
lished letter, written by Miss Scott, in 1746 

* Harmer’s Miscellaneous Works, p. 183. 
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“We regard yon, we will not say as the chief 
ornament and support of the Dissenting in- 
terest, hut of vital, powerful Christianity in a 
degenerate land. How indulgent has Pro- 
vidence been to spare you ! I and my dear 
father have been joining in our most affec- 
tionate thanks to Heaven, and we now join in 
our most earnest entreaties to yourself, to do all 
that in you lies for the preservation of so im- 
portant (oh ! how important !) a life of future 
years of usefulness.” * 

Taking a summer tour through the midland 
counties, down into Somersetshire, his letters 
disclose many a touching incident; and to take 
one out of several, we find a notice of his 
welcome from Fawcett and Darracott, cordial 
in both cases, — rapturous in the latter; the 
seraphic-hearted apostle of the west bursting 
into tears, “ as if about to lose his father,” when 

! Doddridge seemed as if he would accept the 

invitation of old Mr. Marshall, who struggled 

I to he first to say, “ Dear Doctor, make my 

house your home.” And then, to the North- 
I amptonshire brethren, how strong and tender 

* There are in the published Correspondence some beautiful 
letters to Miss Scott, when she was in deep spiritual depression. 
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was his attachment ! “ Long,” said he to them, 
“have we beheld, and, blessed be God, long 
have we felt, how good and how pleasant a 
thing it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity. Long has the odour of this precious 
ointment filled our little tabernacles with its 
perfume.” Some of Harborough, and Norris 
of Welford, were cherished names in the long 
list of his endeared companions and fellow- 
labourers in the kingdom and patience of 
Jesus Christ. 

With affection most intense did he love his 
own domestic circle. With a fondness almost 
excessive did he dote on his dear wife, Mercy, 
— writing to her when from home, after long 

I years had matured their union, with all the 

flush and fervour of a first attachment. To 
his daughter, during a visit at Walthamstow, 
he says, “ Indeed you are so dear to me, that 
everything which looks like danger to you, 
afflicts me sensibly in its most distant ap- 
proach. It has pleased God so to form my 

| | 

heart, that I question whether any man living 
feels more exquisitely on such occasions. The 
life of either of my children, and of such a 
child, is more to me than the treasures of a 
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kingdom ; and there is hardly anything in 
which your excellent mamma is not imme- 
diately concerned, which I so much desire, as 
that you may all live to bless the world many 
years after I have left it.*’ And never was 
there paid a tribute of paternal love, blended 
with submissive piety, more exquisitely tender 
and manly than that which Doddridge offered 
in his incomparable sermon on the death of 
his darling Elizabeth, in her fifth year, which 
is said to have been written, in part, upon the 
coffin which inclosed her remains.* 

Some characters in the history of their social 
life shine with a forbidding grandeur. Their 
virtues are stern, awful, majestic. They seem 
to retire from us. They are fenced round with 
a superiority that keeps us at a distance. 
Their brilliant points are points of repulsion. 
Others beam with a mild, attractive light : 
their virtues are of the gentle cast: they 
seem to approach. The distance between us 

* My venerable friend, the Rev. T. P. Bull, has in his posses- 
sion the original MS. of this discourse, which he brought to show us 
at the Northampton meeting, when this memorial was presented. 
In Dr. Doddridge’s private account-book, in the possession of Mr. 
Charles Reed, there occurs the following item, under the proper 
date : — “ For funeral expenses, a£12 7s. 3d” 
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lessens the longer we look. Their goodness is 
magnetic. Before the former we uncover our 
heads, and kneel down ; the latter we embrace 
as friends. We need not say to which class 
Doddridge belongs. 




CHAPTER V. 

HIS SPIRITUAL LIFE. 

Rich, ripe fruits of holy, Christ-like labour 
borne by Doddridge, plainly indicated the 
existence and vigour of a corresponding in- 
ward life. It is not necessary for our satisfac- 
tion respecting the vital grace of Christian 
character, that there should be disclosed to us 
the secret processes of the soul’s experience, 
any more than that for us to know that a tree 
is living we should see its roots. But the 
penetralia of the inner man has been opened 
in the case of Doddridge, and the sacred 
things there disclosed are too precious to be 
passed by without some looks of lingering 
admiration. His private papers reveal the rise 
and progress of religion in his soul, like a 
river-course cleansing itself from its first im- 
pure admixtures, and swelling into a broad, 
deep flood of silvery splendour. As we turn 
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over his diary and letters, his growth in grace 
is manifest : from year to year he increases in 
Christian stature. He puts away childish 
things ; he drops his boyish follies, and rises 
into the grave, earnest, strong-willed, consist- 
ent man of God. No man ever became what 
Doddridge was by accident. The methods 
he adopted for the growth and government 
of spiritual life are noteable. Taking God’s 
written word as his Magna Cliarta law, he, like 
many other good men, and not unwisely, 
enacted for himself, in harmony with these, 
certain bye-laws for the better carrying out the 
spirit of his supreme obligations. He framed 
rules for the employment of time, the order of 
business, his reading, his prayers, his self- 
examination, and the whole range of his daily 
conduct. These were reduced to writing, and 
in them were embodied the definite standard 
he meant to aim at — the minute laws he 
meant to work by. If the ideal excellence 
proposed be not defined and lofty, and the 
rules adopted in its pursuits strict and exact, 
the actual excellence attained will be irregular 
and low. Material builders work by lines 
of mathematical correctness, and spiritual 
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builders must work by lines of moral per- 
fection. When we forget Divine rules, and go 
on building without reference to them, such 
faith and holiness as we so erect, soon become 
“ as a bowing wall and tottering fence.” De- 
viating from the perpendicular, the work falls 
down, and our labour is all lost. And never 
does the spiritual workman, any more than 
the mechanical one, in his happiest efforts 
attain to the ideal standard at which he aims ; 
but it would be idle and foolish on that 
account, in either case, to throw aside the 
plumb-line, and say, aiming at perfect exacti- 
tude is useless. Bather, after failure, whatever 
its degree, should we not return to the recon- 
struction of our spiritual life task according 
to the original rule — persuaded that, though 
approximation to faultlessness is all we can 
expect to secure in this life, the standard of 
perfection must be kept in view, or even 
approximation will be impossible ? So did 
Doddridge. He aimed and strove, and when 
he failed, he sought forgiveness of the Divine 
Master under whom he w r orked, and returned 
to his work anew, according to the old rules. 
Many a lamentation do you find in his diary 
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over follies and failures, over purposes broken, 
and temptations yielded to ; but the end of all is 
a fresh visit to the cross, and renewed cries for 
spiritual succour. His papers show how he 
was ever striving to bring his thoughts and 
affections under the mastery of his will. He 
instituted a kind of spiritual police, to keep in 
order the refractory, and too often mob -like, 
dwellers in the soul’s republic ; a method 
by no means to be despised, for it is one 
which has proved astonishingly effective in the 
experience of certain hard-willed men. Dod- 
dridge seems to have been benefited by the 
expedient, though, like so many of us, he had 
immense trouble with some of the vagrant 
thoughts which frequent and hang about 
the mental thoroughfares. He had still more 
trouble with those vigorous affections of his ; 
and, after pruning their wild luxuriance, he 
often had to lament their rapid re-growth. 
Like the mariner, who ever and anon takes the 
sounding of the sea, and looks at the bright 
stars overhead, to ascertain where he is, and 
whither he is going, — so did the divine mariner, 
in his heavenward voyage, carefully at the same 
time noting down in his spiritual log-book the 
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result of liis observations. Having marked 
the passing religious experience of one period, 
he would review it afterwards,- in order to 
measure the progress or retrogression of his 
course. 

With all his religious exercises there was 
blended the spirit of prayer ; and if one thing 
more than another appears conspicuous in the 
revelations of his inner life, it is the habit of 
enlarged and frequent intercourse with God. 
The intensity of this habit was remarkable, 
especially in the latter periods of his history. 
From his diary, it appears that on certain 
occasions he devoted a large portion of the 
day to supplication : he had strong faith in 
the power of prayer. How he agonized for 
others, as for himself, interceding for flock, 
pupils, and children by name ! In yonder 
vestry did he spend many of those seasons 
which he marks conspicuously in his spiritual 
calendar. Again and again does he speak of 
“ my asylum , the vestry ,” thus crowding that 
spot with hallowed memorials, which like rich 
spiritual tapestry hang round the walls, in the 
eye of those familiar with his secret con- 
fessions. “ An asylum ” no doubt it was from 
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rough storms, by which his gentle spirit was 
ofttimes overtaken ; but in reading his medita- 
tions at these times, we find it was many 
things besides an asylum, presenting to our 
view the chequered landscape of a pilgrim’s 
journey, — becoming “ a slough of despond,” 
and “a wicket-gate;” “an interpreter’s house,” 
and “ a hill difficulty ; ” a “ valley of humilia- 
tion,” and “an enchanted ground;” “a delect- 
able mountain,” and “ a land Beulah ; ” and 
all of these by turns, perhaps in one short day. 
It was a place of conflict. John Huss once 
dreamed he saw, on the one side, the powers 
of the world busily effacing from the walls of 
his chapel of Bethlehem the pictures of Jesus, 
and on the other, angels’ hands restoring them 
in more than their original beauty and bril- 
liancy. And so, as we look on Doddridge in 
his vestry, do we seem to see the image of 
Christ brought out in fresher colours by the 
heavenly influence of prayer and meditation, 
after earthly and still more potent powers for 
evil had been striving to wipe it out. It was 
a mount of vision. Humboldt describes the 
Peak of Teneriffe, when the current of heated 
air pierced the veil of vapour, and the traveller, 
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standing on the edge of the cinder-circled 
crater, saw through the opening the vine- 
covered slopes of Orotava, and the orange 
gardens, and bananas of the coast. And how, 
on that hallowed spot to which we have just 
referred, did our spiritual pilgrim catch en- 
chanting views of spiritual things — of regions 
the sight of which refreshed his cloud -covered 
soul, and filled him with unutterable delight ! 

At the Lord’s table did he, with pre-eminent 
energy, endeavour to lift up his soul to God for 
his own purification and comfort, himself 
feeding upon the spiritual provision which he 
proceeded to distribute among his flock. 
Sometimes the ingusliing of his joy was too 
impetuous even for his large heart to hold, — 
like Arnold, who told his wife, three weeks 
before his death, that he felt “ quite a rush of 
love in his heart towards God and Christ.” 
The morning of one of his sacrament days he 
mentions in particular, as a period when God 
was pleased to meet him in his secret retire- 
ment, and to pour into his soul such a flood of 
consolations, in the exercise of faith and love, 
as he was scarcely able to sustain. It would 
have been a relief to him, he said, to have been 
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able to utter strong cries of joy. These days 
were, indeed, as the days of heaven dropped 
down on earth — transfiguration days, when, in 
the bright cloud, and his Lord’s presence, he 
could cry with Peter, “ It is good to be here.” 
From one of the beautiful landing-places in his 
heavenly ascent, which such seasons afforded, 
we find him taking a survey of his spiritual 
duties ; and how sweetly he talks of them, as 
they lie spread around him, like a delightsome 
land ! — “ It is pleasant to read, pleasant to 
compose, pleasant to converse with my friends 
at home, pleasant to visit those abroad — the 
poor, the sick — pleasant to write letters of 
necessary business, by which any good can 
be done — pleasant to go out and preach the 
Gospel to poor souls, of which some are thirst- 
ing for it, and others dying without it — pleasant 
in the week-day to think how near another 
Sabbath is ; but, oh ! much more pleasant to 
think how near eternity is, and how short the 
journey through this wilderness, and that it 
is but a step from earth to heaven.” 

At a later period he states, in a letter to his 
wife — “ Last Lord’s-day was our sacrament 
day, and indeed it was a most comfortable one 
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to me ; my joy at that ordinance was so great, 
that I could not well contain it. I had much 
ado to forbear telling all about me, as well as I 
could — for it would have been but in a very 
imperfect manner — what a divine flame I felt in 
my soul, which, indeed, put me greatly in mind 
of Mr. How’s “ full stream of rays.” Were it 
possible to carry such impressions through life, 
it would give the soul a kind of independence 
far too high for a mortal existence. It was 
indeed, in the most literal and proper sense, a 
“joy unspeakable and full of glory.” * 

Sometimes his vigorous fancy, roused by 
rapturous excitements, would create in the 

* He often in verse expressed his devout feelings. The fol- 
lowing lines, written on Christroas-day, 1742, are a specimen. 
They are given me by Mr. Charles Reed, and I insert them be- 
cause they have never been published before : — 

On the Nativity of Christ. ( From Luke xi. 10 — 12.) 

“ Hail ! Progeny Divine ! 

Hail ! Virgin’s wondrous Son ! 

Who, for the humble shrine, 

Didst quit the almighty throne. 

Thee, infant Lord ! our voices sing, 

And be the King of grace adored. 

t: Ye princes, disappear, 

And boast your crowns no more ,* 

Lay down your sceptres here, 

And in the dust adore. 

Where Jesus dwells, the manger bare 
In lustre far your pomp excels.” 
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still hours of night, holy and beautiful dreams. 
One in particular he had, after a conversation 
with Dr. Clark, on the state of the soul after 
death. He dreamed that he was dead, and 
that his spirit soared away into those deep 
regions of the infinite, which oftentimes awaken 
our trembling curiosity. He felt, as he lost 
sight of this noisy, busy world, how vain and 
empty are the objects which excite its inhabit- 
ants so much; and while musing on the theme, 
and committing himself to the care of the 
Divine pilot, as he embarked on the ocean of 
immensity and sailed amidst islands of stars, 
he fancied he was met on the shores of heaven 
by an angel guide, who conducted him to a 
palace which had been assigned for his abode. 
The dreamer wondered at the place, for it 
made him think that heaven was not so unlike 
earth as the teachings of Scripture had led 
him to expect ; but he was told that there he 
was to be gradually prepared for unknown 
glories afterwards to be revealed. In the 
inner apartment of the palace stood a golden 
cup, with a grape-vine embossed on it, which 
he learned was meant to signify the living 
union of Christ and his people. But as he 
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and his guide were talking, a gentle knock at 
the door before him announced the approach 
of some one, when, the portals unfolding, 
revealed the majestic presence of the Redeemer 
of the Church. The now glorified disciple I 
immediately fell at the feet of his gracious 
Lord, hut was raised with assurances of favour, 
and of the kind acceptance which had been 
vouchsafed to all his loving services. Then 
taking up the cup and drinking out of it, the 
Saviour put it in his servant’s hands, inviting 
him to drink, who shrunk from the amazing 
honour ; hut was told, “ If thou drink it not, 
thou hast no part with me.” He was ready to 
sink under the transport of gratitude and joy 
which was thus produced, when that con- 
descending One, in consideration of his weak- 
ness, left him for a while, with the assurance he 
would soon return, directing him in the mean- 
while to look and meditate upon the objects 
which were around ; and lo ! there were pictures 
hung all about, illustrative of his own pilgrim 
life — scene after scene of trial and deliverance, 
of conflict and victory, meeting his eyes, and 
filling his heart with love and wonder. And 
as he gazed on them, he thought, — what we 
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often fancy will be the saint’s first thought in 
heaven — how all the perils of his former life 
were now for ever over. Exulting in his new- 
found safety, a burst of joy broke the enchant- 
ment of his celestial dream, and he woke 
again, amidst floods of tears, to the conscious- 
ness that he was in the body still. Under 
the inspiration of this dream, he wrote that 
favourite hymn — 

While on the verge of life I stand, 

And view the scene on either hand, 

My spirit struggles with its clay, 

And longs to wing its flight away. 

Where Jesus dwells, my soul would he ; 

It faints my much-loved Lord to see ; 

Earth twines no more around my heart ; 

For oh ! ’twere better to depart. 

Come, ye angelic envoy, come, 

And lead the willing pilgrim home : 

Ye know the way to that bright throne, 

Source of my joys, and of your own. 

That blessed interview, how sweet ! 

To fall transported at His feet ! 

Raised in His arms to view His face, 

Through the full beamings of His grace ! 

To see heaven’s shining courtiers round, 

Each with immortal glories crown’d : 

And while His form in each I trace, 

With that fraternal band embrace. 

As with a seraph’s voice to sing ! 

To fly, as on a cherub’s wing ! 
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performing, with unwearied hands, 

A present Saviour’s high commands. 

Yet, with these prospects full in sight, 

I ’ll wait thy signal for my flight : 

And in thy service here below, 

Confess that heavenly joys may grow. 

The secret of all spiritual life is faith in the 
unseen. Very diversified have been the gifts 
and attainments of holy Christian men ; very 
various their idiosyncrasy of character; but 
here we touch the meeting-point, the centre of 
unity among them all. A firm and living 
belief had they in the spiritual verities revealed 
in the Gospel of Christ. Peter was ardent, 
and John was gentle; Luther was hold, and 
Melancthon bland; Baxter was controversial, 
and Howe contemplative ; Whitfield was ever 
excited, and Wesley was ever calm; hut in 
them all there was striking down into the 
lowest depths of the soul the mighty power of 
faith, even as, all the globe over, in zones 
torrid and temperate — in the old world and 
the new, — under every part of the earth’s pro- 
lific vegetation — under the palm and under the 
pine — under the olive and under the oak — 
there are the same enduring rocks of schist, 
basalt, and granite. And so with Doddridge, 
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that faith which is the substance of things 
hoped for, the conviction of things not seen, 
was the grand substratum that bore up all the 
beauty and power of his spiritual life and holy 
character. He had a heart-penetrating faith 
in the truths of the Christian revelation, and 
it had been cultivated by deep thoughtfulness 
and study, by long-repeated patient medita- 
tion, by musing again and oftentimes upon 
the same truth, till the shadows melted from 
it, and it came up before the mind a distinct 
and living thing. 

And in the intensity and vigour of his 
spiritual life, so nourished and sustained, was 
the secret of his efficiency in Christian labour. 
A negative, dark, cold, inert state of mind with 
regard to the Gospel — a state of mind, which, 
if not amounting to dis-belief, is of the nature 
of m-belief — sadly impairs the power of a 
man’s ministrations, and makes him speak with 
a sort of paralytic muttering, instead of the 
bold, articulate tones in which souls enjoying 
a healthy manhood talk of Divine things. The 
minister in such a state, trying to do what 
Doddridge did, will fail because he is not what 
Doddridge was — even as the Egyptian magi- 
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cians failed when they tried, with their poor 
enchantments, to effect what Moses and Aaron 
achieved through the inward working of a 
Divine power. Doddridge spake with earnest- 
ness, out of the fulness of his heart, and hence 
the force of his ministrations. He was a living 
soul, and therefore God employed him, as he 
does such souls, not after the manner of a 
mere instrument, but after the manner of an 
honoured agent. He employed him, not as he 
used Sennacherib and Nebuchadnezzar, and 
men of that stamp — like implements of labour 
like such things as axes and saws, rods and 
staves, — things which, when they are done with, 
are cast away and burnt, — hut as he employed 
Paul and John, workmen honoured while in 
their office, and rewarded with costly distinc- 
tions when their toils were over. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HIS LAST DAYS. 

A cold caught in December, 1750, as he 
was going to preach Dr. Clark’s funeral 
sermon, laid the foundation of Doddridge’s 
fatal illness. He recovered considerably and 
then relapsed ; pulmonary disease appeared, 
and he was more and more indisposed. The 
end of his exemplary labours now rapidly 
approached. The last ordinance came, and 
the holy man, having preached about the gene- 
ral assembly and church of the First Born, 
talked very sweetly at the table of Him who 
holds the stars in his right hand and walks 
among the golden candlesticks, expressing con- 
fidence in his care and love, and dropping hints 
relative to his own dissolution, so that those 
who listened to his voice feared they should soon 
see his face no more. Then came the last ser- 
mon at Northampton, from that glorious text, 
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“ Whether we live, therefore, or die we are the 
Lord’s,” full of sanctified thought and elevated 
feeling, exactly such as might have been ex- 
pected from one who seemed conscious he was 
just entering under death’s dark archway, hut 
saw that city, which is ever suffused with 
divine sunlight, lifting up its gates on the 
other side. And then came the last service of 
all, at the ordination of the Rev. Mr. Adams, 
at Bewdly. Next came the parting visit to the 
loved and faithful Orton, at Shrewsbury, when 
Doddridge received from Barker the wonder- 
fully impassioned letter, which surely no one 
can read without mingling his tears with those 
in which Doddridge bathed it as he read the 
burning lines : — “ Consent and chuse to stay 
with us a while longer, my dear friend, if it 
please God. This is not needful to North- 
ampton and its adjacent towns and villages, 
but desirable to us all, and beneficial to our 
whole interest. Stay, Doddridge, oh stay, and 
strengthen our hands, whose shadows grow 
long. Fifty is but the height of vigour, useful- 
ness, and honour. Don’t take leave abruptly. 
Providence hath not directed thee yet on whom 
to drop thy mantle. Who shall instruct our 
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youth, fill our vacant churches, animate our 
associations, and diffuse a spirit of piety, mo- 
deration, candour, and charity, through our 
villages and churches, and a spirit of prayer and 
supplication into our towns and cities when 
thou art removed from us ? Especially who 
shall unfold the sacred oracles, teach us the 
meaning and use of our Bibles, rescue us from 
the bondage of systems, party opinions, empty, 
useless speculations and fashionable forms and 
phrases, and point out to us the simple, intel- 
ligible, consistent, uniform religion of our Lord 
and Saviour ? Who shall — but I am silenced 
by the voice of Him who says, Shall I not do 
what I will with my own? Is it not my pre- 
rogative to take and leave as seemeth me good ? 
I demand the liberty of disposing of my own 
servants at my own pleasure. He hath 
laboured more abundantly. His times are 
in my hand. He hath not slept as do others. 
He hath risen to nobler heights than things 
below. He hopes to inherit glory. He hath 
laboured for that which endureth to eternal 
life, — labour which, the more it abounds, the 
more it exalts and magnifies its objects, and 
the more effectually answers and secures its 
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end. It is yours to wait and trust, mine to 
dispose and govern; on me be the care of 
ministers and churches. With me is the 
residue of the Spirit. Both the vineyard and 
the labourers are mine. I set them to work, and 
when I please, I call them and give them their 
hire.’ With these thoughts my passions sub- 
side — my mind is softened and satisfied. I 
resign thee, myself, and all to God, saying, 

£ Thy will be done.’ ” Then came the visit to 
Bath and Bristol, and the ineffectual use of the 
hot- wells, amidst expressions of sympathy and 
proofs of delicate attention from persons of 
high rank; friends at Northampton all the while 
meeting three times a week to intercede for 
him with the only Preserver of men. But it 
was in vain. The hoarse cough, the low voice, 
were unmistakeable premonitions. But his 
mind was peaceful. “ I bless God,” he says, 
“ that I have the powerful supports of Chris- 
tianity ; nor is it any grievance of heart to me, 
but, on the contrary, an unspeakable pleasure, 
that I have spent my life among the Protestant 
Dissenters, and sacrificed to honour, liberty, 
and conscience, those considerations which 
persons devoted to avarice and ambition think 
great and irresistible.” 
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Not to neglect the last hope, it was resolved 
he should go to a warmer climate. Then 
came the journey to Falmouth, to embark for 
Lisbon. As fancy sees the falling leaves and 
rain, and hears the autumnal wind of that 
year, just a century since, how they seem to 
drop and sweep with sad prophetic signifi- 
cance round the old-fashioned chariot and four 
which bears the languid frame of our dear 
Doddridge through the rough wet roads of 
Devonshire ! We feel, as we ride along with 
him, as if the hearse were not far behind. 
Violent symptoms at the place of embarkation 
suggest the proposal, “ Shall he return ? ” He 
answers, “ The die is cast, and I choose to go.” 
We go with him on board the commodious 
packet-boat secured for him by his friend 
Warburton; and, as we are touched to the heart 
by the patience of the sufferer, we are equally 
affected with admiration at the heroism and 
tenderness of the brave-hearted woman his 
faithful wife. The last letter is dispatched : — 
“ Let us think of this as a momentary state, 
and aspire more ardently after the blessings of 
that. If I survive my voyage, a line shall tell 
you how I hear it. If not, all will be well, 
and (as good Mr. Howe says) I hope I shall 
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embrace the wave, that, when I intended 
Lisbon, should land me in heaven. I am 
more afraid of doing what is wrong than of 
dying.” The vessel looses from her moorings, 
and sails out to sea, when the soft air and 
fresh breeze revive the sufferer. Sitting in his 
easy chair, as the September sun plays on the 
water, and comes pouring in at the cabin 
window, he whispers to his wife, “ I cannot 
express to you what a morning I have had. 
Such delightful and transporting views of the 
heavenly world is my Father now indulging me 
with as no words can express.” And then the 
rapture of his countenance seems to utter the 
lines of his own hymn — 

When death o’er nature shall prevail, 

And all its powers of language fail, 

Joy through my swimming eyes shall break, 

And mean the thanks I cannot speak. 

After being becalmed some days in the Bay 
of Biscay, where the intensity of the heat 
threatens his speedy dissolution, he reaches 
the coast of Portugal. The heights of Cintra, 
the church and light-house of Nossa Sen- 
hora de Guia, the convent of St. Antonio, 
and the town of Cascaes come in view. A 
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rare scene of beauty and grandeur is the 
entrance to the Tagus : — “ Convents and 
quintas, gray olive yards, green orange groves, 
and greener vineyards ; the shore more popu- 
lous every moment as we advance, and finer 
buildings opening upon us ; the river, bright 
as the blue sky, swarming with boats of every 
size and shape, with sails of every imaginable 
variety; innumerable ships riding at anchor 
far as the eye could reach, and the city extend- 
ing along the shore, and covering the hills to 
the furthest point of sight.”* The day is 
so fine, the air so soft, the scene so novel, that 
they impart fresh strength and spirits to the 
invalid voyager, who for two hours continues 
upon deck, and is so refreshed as to indulge in 
flattering hopes of recovery. But these pro- 
mising appearances are illusive. Landed at 
the port, and hospitably entertained at the 
house of Mr. King,f the son of one of his old 



* This description of the Tagus is taken from “ Southey’s Life 
and Correspondence,” vol. ii. 

+ Dr. Doddridge, in a letter dated August 12th, 1746, alludes 
to some news he had received from this gentleman: — “Mr. 
King writes me word that the Portuguese looked on the English 
government as quite overthrown ; upon which the common 
people began to think it was not necessary to keep on terms 
with heretics, and the Papists, though protected there by us> 
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members, he gradually sinks. He is removed 
into the country, but the rainy season comes on 
and produces a change which cuts off all ex- 
pectation of recovery.* The spirit rises in 

threatened soon to wash their hands in the blood of Protestants- 
Yet he says many of them have lost vast sums of money by the 
prodigious wagers they have laid of the success of the rebellion.” 
— Unpublished Correspondence, in the possession of Josh. Wilson , Esq. 

* The following passager from an unpublished letter from his 
wife, give a particular account of Dr. Doddridge’s illness : — 
“ My time, after the first day, was chiefly employed great part of 
the night in writing letters, as I had no time for this in the day, 
which was in a great measure taken up in looking after lodgings, 
which I was not able to procure till Wednesday evening. And as 
the Doctor was very desirous we should get into the country as soon 
as possible, we purposed to have went to them on the Thursday ; 
but I was taken so violently ill in the night, as not to be able to 
stir out of my room for three days. — On the Thursday the dear 
deceased was seized, and we were both too ill to be able to move 
our quarters ; but on the Monday, as we were both better, we went 
to our lodgings, though I was so weak as hardly able without help 
to walk across my room. Our lodgings were about three miles 
out of Lisbon ; and though he was conveyed in a sedan-chair and 
carried very slow, yet he was so extremely fatigued that he wanted 
to have gone to bed as soon as he got in ; but notwithstanding 
the repeated charges that had been given, and the promises of the 
person of the house, that the rooms and beds should be thoroughly 
aired, when I came to examine his bed, I found it so damp that 
I was forced to have large fires made, and every part of the 
bedding aired ; so that he could not be got to bed for more than 
three hours. — What still increased this melancholy scene was my 
maid’s being taken ill, I think the very next day, and incapable 
of doing anything for us for several days. The sudden change 
of weather, which came on soon after we got into our lodgings, 
cut off everything I had to hope from air and exercise, and by 
the manner in which it affected him, I doubt not was the ap- 
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j oy as the body sinks in death ; and at last, on 
the 26th of October, 1751, a gentle sleep falls 
on the worn-out frame, a harbinger of more 
tranquil slumbers to remain unbroken till the 
judgment bell shall toll time’s requiem, and ring 
in the morning of eternity. All that is mortal 
of Doddridge sleeps in the burying-ground of 
the British factory ;* but the immortal spirit, 
the man himself, is where they no more sleep 
than die, for “ there is no night there.” 

A beautiful letter from Mrs. Doddridge, 
inserted in the correspondence, but too long 
to be introduced here, shows the Christian 

pointed instrument of Providence to cut shorter his few remain- 
ing days. He never was out of his room but once after the first 
night he was put to bed, which was on the Wednesday about the 
middle of the day ; the weather being fine, he walked, with my 
helping him, into another large airy room that we had jo inin g to 
our lodging-room.” 

* A simple monument was erected over his remains. This, in 
the course of time, became decayed ; but the Eev. Mr. Miller, the 
British chaplain in 1814, had the stone cleaned at his own ex- 
pense, and the letters recut. In 1828, the Rev. Mr. Taylor caused 
a new marble tomb to be erected, of which a drawing now lies 
before me. It bears the following inscription : — 

“ Philip Doddridge, D.D., died October 26th, 1751, aged 50.” 
To this — according to the “ Congregational Magazine ” for 
1830 — is added : — 

“ With high respect for his character and writings, this stone 
of remembrance was raised upon a former one in decay, in the 
month of June, 1828, at the desire and expense of Thomas Taylor, 
of all his numerous pupils the only one living.” 
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magnanimity with which she bore the heavy 
trial thus laid upon her by her heavenly 
Father in a land of strangers. She soon re- 
turned to her desolate home, and devoted 
herself, with characteristic energy and wisdom, 
to the formation of the character of her four 
surviving children. They had from their 
infancy been mainly dependent upon her in- 
struction and influence, their father’s nume- 
rous public engagements having interfered 
with the maintenance of much parental over- 
sight and instruction on his part. The son 
was sixteen years of age at the time of his 
father’s death, when he was sent to Dr. Ash- 
worth’s academy to study for the ministry. 
Letters still preserved show, that before his 
studies were completed he became conscious 
the ministry was not the office to which he 
had received a vocation, and, relinquishing his 
early prospects, and disappointing, probably, a 
mother’s hope, he adopted the study of the 
law. Miss Doddridge was married to John 
Humphreys, Esq., of Tewkesbury, to which 
town Mrs. Doddridge retired with her 
two unmarried daughters, Mary and Anna 
Cecilia. This excellent lady lived to a 
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good old age, and distinguished by noble 
qualities of mind and heart, and after passing 
through fresh domestic trials in her last days, 
entered her everlasting rest in 1790, at the 
age of eighty-two. Her children seem all to 
have been possessed of vigorous minds, and 
in this respect to have inherited their mother’s 
endowments ; especially Mary, whose mental 
qualities were evidently of a very superior 
order. She died at Bath in 1809, at the age 
of seventy -five.* 

* A lineal descendant survives in the person of Mr. John 
Doddridge Humphreys, son of the editor of the Correspondence, 
grandson of Mr. Humphreys, and great-grandson of the doctor. 
He was present at the meeting in Northampton when this 
memorial was read. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



RESULTS OF HIS LABOURS. 



Doddridge’s ministry extended over the 
space of nearly thirty years. We have seen 
what was the state of things among Dissenters 
towards the close of the first decade. Evidence 
remains that no general improvement took 
place during the latter portion of his life. 

A comparison of such imperfect statistics 
as it is in our power to consult, shows a dimi- 
nution in point of numbers. Pedobaptist con- 
gregations, including both Presbyterian and 
Congregational, are reported in a MS. in Dr. 
Williams’s library, as being 843, in the year 
1715.* In 1773 they sink down to 729. The 
decrease was in the Presbyterian congregations. 
Several probably became Independent. The 
great defect was, that Dissenters generally did 
not take proper means to meet the spiritual 

* But the Baptists increased from 246 to 391. 
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wants of the age, by the employment of mis- 
sionary efforts.* F ew meeting-houses had been 
built, or new churches formed, since the first 
excitement occasioned by the Toleration Act. 
Nonconformists had been resting on their 
oars ; churches, meant to be lights of the 
world, had been shut up and hidden ; the four 
walls of the meeting-house had been, in too 
many instances, as a bushel or a bed to conceal 
the candle. Doddridge evidently saw the mis- 
chief of this, and sought to remedy the evil. 
He was projecting large schemes in reference 
to it, when death put a stop to all his zeal in 
this world. But the state of numbers is not 
the only or the chief consideration. As in the 
Establishment of that period, so among some 
of the Dissenters, the distinguishing truths of 
the gospel were laid aside, or rarely inculcated. 
Daniel Neal, in 1740, complains that evan- 
gelical preaching, acceding to the moderate 
Calvinistic type, was much out of fashion in 
the metropolis. Barker, three years after- 
wards, laments that the state of things was 
much the same as it had been ; that the dis- 

* The Fund Board and the King’s Head Society, as will be 
seen from the postscript, were not inactive. 
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position to charity continued amongst Protest- 
ant Dissenters, but he could not say much as 
to their faith. He observes, that some charged 
their fathers with having put believing in the 
place of doing ; he wished the men of his day 
might not put giving in the place of believ- 
ing. In the following year, 1744, the same 
writer exclaimed, “ The Dissenting interest 
is not like itself.” He hardly knew it. It 
used to he famous for faith, holiness, and love. 
He had known the time when he had no doubt, 
into whatever place of worship he went amongst 
Dissenters, his heart would he warmed and 
comforted, and his edification promoted. 
“ Now,” he says, “ I hear prayers and sermons 
I neither relish nor understand. Primitive 
truths and duties are quite old-fashioned 
things. One’s ears are so dinned with reason, 
the great law of reason, the eternal law of 
reason, that it is enough to put one out of 
conceit with the chief excellency of our nature, 
because it is idolized and almost deified. How 
prone are men to extremes ! What a pity it 
is, that when people emerge out of an ancient 
mistake, they seldom know where to stop ! Oh 
for the purity of our fountains, the wisdom and 
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diligence of our tutors, the humility, piety, and 
teachableness of our youth !” 

The period has justly been designated one 
“ of gathering gloom and spiritual decay;” yet 
the lamentations of Barker and others, together 
with the appeals of Dr. Conder, in his “ Serious 
Address,” occasioned by the decline of minis- 
terial piety, published in 1775, and other 
expostulations of the same nature, show there 
were men who, Elijah-like, were zealous for 
the Lord of Hosts. Nor should it be forgotten, 
that it is possible they were a little like Elijah 
in another point of view, — that they might draw 
too unfavourable conclusions in reference to the 
state of religion in those times. Yet, with every 
abatement that charity can suggest, a large 
indictment, sufficiently sustained, lies against 
the spiritual condition of that age. Historic 
truth compels us to add, that Arianism, at the 
time we are now speaking of, was considerably 
on the increase among the Presbyterian Dis- 
senters. Moral decorum, politeness of de- 
meanour, affability of intercourse, and intel- 
ligent instruction on general religious topics, 
sufficed to recommend the minister and to 
secure his influence. The absence of evan- 
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gelical truth, the want of an earnest, positive 
strain of teaching, paved the way to the denial 
of Christ’s proper divinity, and with that the 
rejection of the related truths of the atonement, 
justification by faith, and renewal through the 
Spirit. The ministry, in many cases, went 
gliding down into Socinianism; and Priestly, 
in his Memoirs, with singular candour traces 
the progress of the descent. Nor would this 
negative and lifeless scheme of Christianity 
have sufficed to keep together the people who 
professed it, or to have secured support for the 
ministry, had not endowments, those pillowy 
props of heterodoxy and formalism, preserved 
the system in existence. 

To the churches of the Congregational order 
these statements, in reference to the growth of 
heterodoxy, do not at all apply. There is no 
evidence of their departure from the evan- 
gelical creed. But it is to be feared, that 
though the Arian and Socinian heresies were 
repelled from the borders of the Congregational 
department in the church, the dull, soporific, 
and death-like spirit which those heresies 
engendered, inflicted its torpedo touch on not 
a few of the pastors and people. Orthodoxy 
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was preserved, but it was cold. Truth was 
watched over, defended, cherished, but it was 
truth asleep. 

Yet to some Independent congregations 
happily this charge of lukewarmness did not 
apply ; neither were all the Presbyterians 
infected with error, and smitten with the palsy 
which it brings. The doctrines of the Puritans 
continued to be proclaimed from certain pul- 
pits, both Presbyterian and Independent, with 
an unction and fervour which would have 
been distinguished even in earlier and better 
days. Darracott and Fawcett,* and afterwards 

* The following able sketches of these two worthy men are 
taken from the article in the “ North British Review,” before 
noticed : — 

“ With moderate scholarship, and with nothing brilliant in his 
thoughts, his eager aspect and glowing countenance gave to truths 
oft- told a freshness equal to originality, and even to the coarsest 
minds there was something irresistibly captivating in the suavity 
of his spirit and the refinement of the Christian gentleman ; and 
as that gospel which he preached had a constant exponent in an 
eye ever beaming, and in a frame ever bounding with active be- 
nevolence, it is not wonderful that the common people heard him 
gladly. When he perceived any one unusually attentive or 
solemnized, it was his plan to write a letter or pay an early visit, 
in order to urge the impression home ; and he was unwearied in 
his efforts to bring amiable or awakened hearers to the grand 
decision which divides the church from the world, and formality 
from faith. His paramount zeal for his Master was nobly dis- 
played in his anxiety to bring to Wellington preachers more 
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Lavington, are names in the history of evan- 
gelical dissent, during the second half of the 
last century, which shine with a brilliant 
lustre. 

On the whole, Doddridge’s indefatigable and 
zealous labours for reviving spiritual life in the 
Dissenting interest, do not appear to have pro- 
duced immediate results. The decline over 
which he mourned at the beginning of his 
ministry, continued at its close ; and clouds 
of thicker gloom were gathering in certain 

powerful than himself, and a visit which he secured from Whit- 
field was the means of a memorable and salutary excitement in 
that little town. It was chiefly among the poor and illiterate that 
Mr. Darracott’s ministry prospered; hut among preachers and 
vagrants, foreign mountebanks and clod-poles, who could not read 
the alphabet, as well as among farmers and tradesmen, he saw 
many triumphs of the all-transforming gospel.” Another like- 
minded pupil was Benjamin Fawcett. “ His sphere for five-and- 
thirty years was Kidderminster, and the charge immortalised by the 
name of Baxter. Never had a minister a more kindred successor. 
Not only did Mr. Fawcett adopt the Baxterian theology, and at- 
tain a goodly measure of the Baxterian importunity and pathos in 
preaching, but it was the labour of his leisure to abridge such 
works as the ‘ Saint’s Rest,’ and the ‘ Call to the Unconverted,’ 
and * Converse with God in Solitude.’ — In his own ministry, Mr. 
Fawcett was eminent for his abundant labours and physical energy. 
In his hale constitution and hardihood only he was not a succes- 
sor of Baxter. Like his tutor, he used to rise every morning at 
five, and, even in the coldest weather he never had a fire in his 
study ; and three sermons on Sabbath, with several through the 
week, seemed only to have the effect of a wholesome exercise.” 
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quarters. Still it would not be just to esti- 
mate the immediate effect of his efforts, by 
looking at them simply in reference to his 
own denomination, or by confining our atten- 
tion to the recorded history of his influence 
at large. Of his efficiency as a preacher, we 
must not judge by the number of his con- 
gregation at Northampton; nor of his efficiency 
as a pastor, by the names registered in his 
church-books ; nor of his efficiency as a tutor, 
by the recorded worth and usefulness of his 
students; nor of his efficiency as an author, 
by the expressions of obligation preserved in 
letters. Incorrect also would it be to suppose, 
that his immediate success was confined to his 
own section of the church. Looking beyond 
that ecclesiastical tribe, upon whose muster- 
roll his own name was inserted, he sought to 
promote the welfare of the whole common- 
, wealth of Israel ; and thus catholic in con- 
ception, his spiritual exertions were catholic 
in their consequences. They told upon the 
church at large. Conformist and Noncon- 
formist went to hear him preach ; and in far 
more numerous instances sought to profit by 
his printed works. Dissenting pastors and the 
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established clergy were both instructed by his 
learning, and stimulated by his piety. 

But beyond all this, the manifold labours 
of his life must have achieved advantages of 
which there are no memorials ; while that life 
itself, so gentle, holy, cheerful, and consistent, 
must have exerted an influence where no traces 
of it remain. 

We can weigh the gravity of the atmosphere, 
and measure the intensity of heat ; but moral 
influence is not a ponderable power, nor have 
we appliances sufficiently refined for construct- 
ing an accurate scale of its degrees. Unable 
precisely to determine its amount in given 
cases, we are equally unable perfectly to dis- 
tinguish between its different kinds, or to define 
their relative proportions. But, notwithstand- 
ing our inability to demonstrate positive facts 
in the history of moral influence, perhaps we 
shall be approximating the truth in the case of 
Doddridge if we say that, however much of 
spiritual good sprung from his labours while he 
was living, they have yielded a vast amount since 
he has been dead. He appears to us to differ 
from his illustrious contemporary Whitfield, — 
as in the method of his service, so in the 
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nature and period of its efficiency and success. 
If in the former respect Whitfield was like the 
herald angel in the Apocalypse, flying through 
the midst of heaven, and Doddridge was like 
the seraph sentinel in the temple, watching 
and searching into the treasures of the Ark — 
in the latter respect we may compare that 
blessed evangelist to the exciting Aurora, which 
marvellously illumines while it lasts ; and that 
honoured practical divine, to the calm, shining 
planet which continues night after night its 
place in the heavens, and, by its prolonged 
lustre, surpasses its early brightness. Whit- 
field’s direct influence was great for a while, 
but only for a while. His was the priesthood 
of the pulpit, in which a man cannot continue 
long by reason of death. Doddridge’s direct 
influence has lasted through a hundred years 
with uninterrupted constancy and force. His 
is the priesthood of the press, in which the 
mind of a man may continue to officiate centu- 
ries after he has put off this body. Conspicuous 
is Doddridge’s fame in theological literature, 
and large the circulation of his books. In 
posthumous influence he is to be classed with 
Owen and Baxter, Howe and Bunyan, Flavel 
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and Watts. His thoughts are ever entering 
the minds of posterity. “ He being dead yet 
speaketh.” His works are “ household words.” 
No expositor is more frequently cited. His 
name is of constant occurrence in our critical 
Digests ; his authority promotes a tone of evan- 
gelical interpretation. Countless are the ser- 
mon-makings to which he has administered 
guidance, hints, and impulses. Morning and 
evening, at many a fireside, a domestic group 
is l)y him aided in meditation, quickened in 
prayer. His hymns are still vehicles of holy 
praise, not only in the dissenting meeting- 
house but in the parish church; for it is 
curious to notice that the first of the four 
hymns for the Holy Communion, found in the 
prayer-books, is his composition * 

His “ Life of Gardiner ” is in the bar- 
rack library ; his “ Rise and Progress of Re- 
ligion,” on the cotter’s shelf. Wilberforce 
reads it, — it stimulates his mind to holy 
thought, and contributes to produce his “ Prac- 
tical Yiew then out of that there come the 
conversion of a Legh Richmond, and beautiful, 

* It is the hymn beginning with “ My God, and is thy table 
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world-known tracts, and good of all kinds — 
living, growing, and multiplying, like a handful 
of corn on the tops of the mountains.* Foster’s 
mind, in his last hour, is so struck with Dod- 
dridge’s sermon on “ The Incapacity of an 
Unregenerate Soul for relishing the Enjoyment 
of the Heavenly World,” that he desires his 
daughters to promise him to read it every 
month, saying “ that he thinks no one can 
read it often without a salutary effect.” 

High, too, was the estimate which that deep 
thinker formed of the “ Rise and Progress,” 
and in his own characteristic style of illustra- 
tion he thus traces its manifold usefulness : — 
“ The immense number of impressions have 
engaged the attention, lesser or more, of hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons. Each of these 
copies has had its own particular destination; 
and many of them have, doubtless, been 
attended with remarkable circumstances, 
though to us unknown. If some of the more 
memorable could be brought to our know- 
ledge, in connection with the individual and 

* Dr. Chalmers was greatly benefited by Wilberforce’s “ Practi- 
cal Mew.” It is remarkable that, before he adopted evangelical 
sentiments, be denounced the “ Rise and Progress ” from the 
pulpit. 
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still existing copies which they befell, what 
an interest would be attached to those books 
bearing those memorials of the past ! Imagine 
by what a strange diversity of persons, as to 
disposition, mental endowment, conduct, age, 
— in what a variety of situations, — under how 
many peculiar conjunctions of recurrence — 
and with what dissimilar impressions and re- 
sults, the book has been perused or noticed. 
It is striking, to a degree even awful, to re- 
flect what such a book must have done ; to 
how many it may have imparted thoughts new 
and affecting, and which nothing could expel ; 
how many it may have been made the means 
of leading into a happy life and a happy end ; 
how many it has arrested, disturbed, and 
warned, whom it could not persuade ; of how 
many it has aggravated the responsibility 
more than influenced the conduct. So great 
a number and diversity of accountable beings, 
unknown, for the most part, to one another, 
scattered here and there, over more than one 
country, and over a space of time approaching 
to a century, have come into some certain 
relation to this one book ! Among them, 
many a single instance might, if the case 
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could be fully brought to our knowledge, 
exhibit a remarkable history of a train of 
thought and emotion, of determination and 
practical result, — possibly including singular 
incidents, opportune and auspicious, or of 
disastrous influence. And who shall presume 
to cast any thought toward an assignable dura- 
tion of the effect resulting to so many persons, 
from their attention having fallen on this 
work, when that effect is gone, or is to go, 
into the interests of eternity? Let the index 
of its unknown prolongation be combined 
with that of the number of beings experiencing 
it, and it would be no extravagant fantasy to 
believe, that the pious author may find it one 
of the amazements of his future enlarging 
knowledge, to have a manifestation in some 
way unfolding itself to him, of even a minor 
part of the consequences of what he wrote.”* 

His works have been translated. The “ Ex- 
positor ” has been rendered into German. The 
sermons on “ Regeneration,” “ Salvation by 
Grace,” and the “ Power and Grace of Christ,” 
as well as a letter on family prayer, are read 
in Dutch. The Memoirs of Colonel Gardiner 

* Foster’s Essay on Doddridge’s t; Rise and Progress,” p. 29. 
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are in the same language, and also in French 
and German, while the “ Rise and Progress” is 
circulated in all these tongues, and in Danish 
besides.* 

Doddridge, in his young days, when writing 
to a friend, expressed the desire that, if pro- 
longed, his passage through this life might 
not be like that of “ an arrow passing through 
the air, which leaves no trace or impression 
behind it.” Though his career was cut short 
when it had just passed the meridian, he was 
spared long enough to accomplish some of 
the noblest purposes of existence. His wide- 
spread influence, and the conspicuous fame 
to which we now do honour, prove that He 
who says “All souls are mine” granted to 
Doddridge abundantly the fulfilment of his 
early wish. 



Doddridge served his own generation accord- 
ing to the will of God. God gave him 
something to do, and he did it, because, as we 
learn from what we can see of his inward 

* In the correspondence of Mrs. Doddridge with Mr. Orton 
there are references to a project by a Swiss gentleman, for trans- 
lating her husband’s hymns into French. 
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spiritual life, God, by his grace, liad showed 
him something that he should be, and he was 
it. God also calls each one of us to cultivate 
a certain character, and to fill a certain office. 

By His Word he says — This must be your 
spirit ; by His Providence he says — That must 
be your mission. In enforcing this lesson, 
there are two observations suggested : the one 
relating to the resemblance, the other to the 
difference, between the days of Doddridge and 
our own. 

1. In addition to the broad features which * 
stamp a general resemblance on all the ages of 
the world, we can hardly fail to recognize a 
notable coincidence between the middle of the 
seventeenth century and the middle of the 
eighteenth, in this respect — that, as now on 
the one side Papistry gives signs of revival 
from the operation of ecclesiastical causes, so 
then it gave signs of revival from the operation 
of political causes — the intrigues and projects 
of the Jacobite party being to it then what the 
activity and Jesuitism of the Tractarian party 
are to it now. And further, as on the other 
side, scepticism now largely imbues our cur- 
rent literature, leading to doubts about the 
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historical character and objective nature of 
Christianity, and reducing it in the hook to a 
myth, and in the mind to an idea; then it 
was developed in the cognate form of denying 
the Divinity of Christ, or denying the divinity 
of the gospel. Doddridge laid hold on both 
the serpents ; and while, by ever preaching up 
the truth, he sought to preach down these 
fatal errors, he failed not distinctly to expose 
each — the first in a volume of Lectures, the 
MS. of which I now hold in my hand — the 
second in his masterly Letters in answer to a 
pamphlet entitled, “ Christianity not founded 
on Argument.” We almost think the day will 
come when the antagonism of superstition and 
infidelity will lead to the destruction of both, 
accomplishing for principles what Achilles 
wished in reference to persons, when, looking 
out on the battle of the ships, he desired 
that Trojans and Greeks might destroy one 
another, and leave the field open for better 
men. But in the meantime ive must do battle 
with both, and that not for mere victory, much 
less with any vindictiveness, but for the well- 
being of souls, and in the spirit of love. 
Instead of carrying the temper of contro- 
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versialism into all our labours, we are to carry 
the meek temper of charity into all our con- 
troversies, as Doddridge did, saying to the 
erroneous, — not “ I will crush thee, thou 
fiend ! ” — hut “ I will strive to save thee, my 
friend.” 

2. In relation to the difference between the 
times in which Doddridge lived and those in 
which Providence has cast our lot, it is almost 
superfluous to observe that society, civilization, 
and literature have undergone changes which 
require corresponding modifications of reli- 
gious effort. The wants of this age are not to 
be met, and the minds of men now are not to be 
moved exactly after the same method as was 
fitting a century ago. Spiritual truth is the 
same — the evidences of Christianity are the 
same — the arguments for repelling error, and 
superstition, and priestcraft, the same ; but 
adaptation to the altered habits of our country- 
men, and to the now prevalent forms of 
thought and expression, must be attempted by 
all who aim at usefulness, and must be attained 
before they can insure success. Indeed, to 
adapt ourselves to the age in which we live, is 
but to walk in the footsteps of the illustrious 
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example before us. But we would especially 
glance at the alteration, or rather the advance 
which has taken place in the position of 
Nonconformists. The old Presbyterian body 
has been long on the decline. It has been so 
ever since the time when it became imbued 
with Socinian sentiments. Congregationalists 
have been increasing. The Independents, who, 
a hundred years ago, perhaps, could not count 
more than 500 churches, now number nearly 
2000 ; while the Baptists, in proportion, have 
made more rapid growth, and the Methodists, 
in their several branches have, with reference 
to the multiplication of members, surpassed 
the sister sects.* Even allowing for the 
increase of population, still the proportion of 
orthodox Dissenters to the attendants on the 
parish church is much larger now than ever. 
Nor is there any comparison between the 
contented stationariness of most Dissenting 
communities then, and the efforts at extension 
in the way of public instruction and appeal on 
the great subject of spiritual religion which 

* Paedo-Baptist churches, including Presbyterian and. Inde- 
pendent, were estimated, in 1773, at 729, and the Anti-Psedo- 
Baptists at 391, making together 1120. These, with the Quakers 
and Methodists, included almost all the Protestant Dissenting 
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they now employ. Sabbath-schools, Home 
Missions, Christian Instruction Societies, and 
Chapel-Building Associations, are all the out- 
growth of a zeal which has blessedly sprung 
up since 'Doddridge reached his home in 
heaven. The almost universal acknowledg- 

communities. Now, according to the statistics furnished to a 
Committee of the House of Commons, this year, by Mr. E. Baines, 
they are as follows : — 



DENOMINATIONS. 


Number of 
Preaching Sta- 
tions in villages 
having either 
School-rooms 
or Hired 
Booms. 


Number 

of 

Chapels. 


Wesleyan 


1,101 


4,450 


Independent: 

England 1 ,965 

Wales 607 






— 


1,000 


2,572 


Baptist 


1,384 


1,943 


Primitive Methodist 


3,593 


1,662 


Calvinistic Methodist 


110 


778 


Bible Christian 


, . 


415 


Society of Friends 


• . 


330 


Wesleyan Methodist Association .... 


186 


322 


Methodist New Connexion 


100 


281 


Unitarian 




260 


Orthodox Presbyterian Church 

of Scotland 12 

Free Church ditto 77 

United Presbyterian 61 






— 




150 


Lady Huntingdon’s 


•• 


30 


Totals 


7,472 


13,193 | 
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ment in our churches, of the obligation to make 
aggressive movements on the world around, is 
of itself a great point gained. A fulcrum is it 
on which many a lever may he laid, to upheave 
society into a better position. The organiza- 
tion of Christian labour — the gathering of the 
members of our ecclesiastical commonwealth 
into companies of spiritual workmen — the 
establishment of schemes whereby some give, 
and some toil, and numbers do both, — are signs 
of decided improvement. They show a great 
advance upon the exertions of a few rare, 
isolated spirits, who a century since sought to 
do something towards the spiritual regenera- 
tion of their country. The combination of 
many Congregational churches in the form of 
a Union for England and Wales — a combina- 
tion which, while it hinds them together by 
intercourse, sympathy, mutual counsel, and 
common operation, does not in the slightest 
degree trench on their much-prized inde- 
pendency, — is also a fact which to many will 
appear a subject of congratulation and a 
ground of hope. A rudimentary framework is 
it, which by wise heads, and honest, zealous, 
loving hearts, might be worked up into a 
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system of fraternal action and aid, whereby 
the strong might help the weak — the rich 
might help the poor — the city might help the 
village — and all might mutually help to fulfil 
their proper and much-needed mission to the 
whole empire, domestic and colonial, without 
the exercise or the assumption of any central 
control over the internal affairs of Christian 
churches — without, in short, the least viola- 
tion of the principles of scriptural Congre- 
gationalism. 

To ascertain precisely the spiritual status of 
a church at any given period, and to determine 
its exact relation to a state of things existing 
at an earlier or a later age, is always difficult, 
and sometimes impossible. But perhaps it is 
an approximation to the truth to say, that there 
is a wider surface of scriptural piety in Con- 
gregational churches now than there was a 
hundred years since,* combined certainly with 
a larger amount of general intelligence. Nor 
need we fear to say that, if the education of the 
ministry amongst us, in comparison with the 
scholarship of the age, be not higher, except in 

* Whether that could he said of us, in comparison with the 
churches of the earlier Nonconformists, is another question. 
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a few instances, than it was then, yet much 
more of spiritual fervour is generally diffused, 
and we have a larger number of energetic, 
influential minds. Intellectual temptations 
hem round the thoughtful and imaginative of 
the ministerial class, even as temptations, 
generally the same, but specifically different, 
imperilled the studious in the days of Dod- 
dridge ; hut we would hope that there is a 
sound and manly spirit of positive Christian 
faith amongst us, that will suffice to repel or 
throw off the evils of the present rationalistic 
tendencies in the theological world. These 
facts, united, are instructive and animating to 
all evangelical Nonconformists — some of them 
to us in particular. They suggest certain modes 
of usefulness we should adopt ; they point to 
forms of associations of which we may take 
advantage ; while, by indicating growth and 
increasing vigour, they remind us of augmented 
responsibility, and at the same time inspire us 
with courage and hope. 

In conclusion, to serve succeeding genera- 
tions was Doddridge’s high distinction; hut 
the privilege of doing so is awarded to but few. 
To shine as lights whose rays shall dart 
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through centuries — to stand as examples, to 
guide remote generations — to speak as oracles, 
to whose voice unborn millions will listen with 
reverence — is a "pre-eminent honour reserved 
by the Father of Spirits for rarely-gifted 
minds; but to serve one’s own generation — God 
makes the faculty as universal as the function. 
And if our work, though humble, be holy — if 
what we do he the expression of what we are — 
if our activity be the fruit of the Spirit of 
Christ in us — then, though no memorial of us 
should remain, and we die in obscurity, and 
our names sink into silence, He, the only one 
whose praise we should supremely covet, will, 
beyond all doubt, say to us at last, “ Because 
thou hast been precious in my sight, thou hast 
been honourable, and I have loved thee.” 



POSTSCRIPT. 



THE THREE COLLEGES. 



Cofoarti. 



The academy, which for twenty years had 
been so prosperously conducted at Northamp- 
ton, was, after Dr. Doddridge’s death, removed 
to Daventry, where Caleb Ashworth, whom 
he had nominated as his successor, lived in 
the affections, and laboured for the welfare of 
his flock. The church had been originally 
gathered in the days of the Puritans, under 
rather remarkable circumstances ; and as the 
institution whose history we propose to con- 
tinue, became connected for a while with the 
Daventry congregation, the story of the man- 
ner in which it was commenced, as Dr. Ashworth 
used to relate it, may here he appropriately 
introduced. When Charles II. was on the 
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throne, and spiritual religion was much dis- 
couraged, it happened that one day a minister, 
rather advanced in life, was on his way to 
London, and put up for the night at the town 
of Daventry, under the hospitable roof of the 
old Swan inn. The good man was taken ill, 
and detained at the place for more than a 
week, during which period Lindsay the host, 
and all his family, paid him the kindest atten- 
tion, and completely won his heart. The 
house was conducted with a regularity which 
was singularly remarkable in those times, 
when the hostelries of England were almost 
all scenes of unrestricted indulgence and 
boisterous merriment. The traveller, being 
restored to health, summoned into his chamber 
the kind-hearted people of the inn, the night 
before he resumed his journey, and particu- 
larly thanked them all for their great civility 
and kindness. But after expressing this, as well 
as his satisfaction with the order established 
in the house, he added : — “ Something leads 
me to suspect there is not the fear of God 
among you, and it grieves me to see such 
honest civility, economy, and decency, — and 
yet religion is wanting, the one thing needful.” 



*■ . 
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So, lie entered into close and faithful con- 
versation on the importance of inward piety, 
and closed the interview by telling them that 
he had in his saddle-hags a little hook, lately 
printed, which he would give them, earnestly 
requesting that they would read it with atten- 
tion and care. He then made them a present 
of Baxter’s “Poor Man’s Family Book,” and 
went on his way. He did not tell them who 
he was, nor did they ever fully ascertain his 
name ; but the suspicion on their minds, after- 
wards, was very strong, that the stranger was no 
other than Kichard Baxter himself ; and that 
indeed they had entertained an angel unawares. 
The hook was valued and read, and other 
works of the great and earnest-souled Puritan 
were procured and studied ; the result of 
which was, that the innkeeper and some of his 
children became decided Christians. Weary 
of the mode of life he had pursued, and having 
acquired a competence, Mr. Lindsaj' - retired to a 
house in the middle of the High Street, having 
a small close behind it, at the extremity of 
which, upon the back lane opposite the inlands, 
there stood some outbuildings. These pre- 
mises, in the fullness of his zeal, he forthwith 
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converted into a meeting-house. His neigh- 
bours came, a congregation was gathered, and 
a pastor chosen. It was the intention of the 
owner to put the building in trust, but the 
thing was neglected, and the good people had 
in a few years to purchase for themselves the 
humble structure. There they continued to 
worship till 1722, when Mr. Mattock, then the 
minister of Daventry, built another place. 

Dr. Ashworth, who presided over this 
interesting church, had been a favourite pupil 
with Doddridge, and the high opinion which 
the latter entertained of the former is apparent, 
from his strongly expressed wish that Ash- 
worth should succeed him. But little can 
be gathered respecting his character, beyond 
the impression that he was a man of good 
natural talents, of considerable learning, of 
orthodox opinions, and of unquestioned piety. 
His career was not much longer than that of 
his illustrious predecessor, for he died in 
1775, in his fifty-fifth year;* a premature ter- 

* There is a funeral sermon for him by Mr. Palmer, but 
by Ashworth’s request scarcely anything is said of a personal 
nature. I have seen two sermons by Dr. Ashworth : the one on 
the death of Dr. Watts, the other on the death of Rev. S. Clark. 
The doctrinal sentiments introduced are of an evangelical 
character. 
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mination of life, it is supposed, occasioned by 
a too intense application to study, and the 
other duties of his double office. Mr. Toller, 

f 

of Kettering, was a student under Dr. Ashworth, 
and from the following passage in Mr. Hall’s 
Life of that distinguished minister of Christ, 
it would appear that the religious state of the 
seminary was unsatisfactory in the extreme : — 
“ At the time of Mr. Toller’s admission into 
the Daventry academy, the literary reputation 
of that seminary was higher than that of any 
among the Dissenters : but, partly owing to a 
laxness in the terms of admission, and partfy 
to the admixture of lay and divinity students, 
combined with the mode in which theology 
was taught, erroneous principles prevailed 
much, and the majority of such as were edu- 
cated there became more distinguished for 
their learning than for the fervour of their 
piety and the purity of their doctrine. The 
celebrated Priestly speaks of the state of the 
academy, while he resided there, with great 
complacency ; nothing, he assures us, could be 
more favourable to the progress of free inquiry, 
since both the tutors and the students were 
about equally divided between the orthodox 
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and Arian systems.” Mr. Hall goes on to 
speak of tlie theological professor as priding 
himself on the steady impartiality with which 
he held the balance betwixt contending 
opinions, seldom or never interposing his 
own, still less betraying the slightest emotion 
of antipathy to error or predilection to truth. 
Priestly, however, states that Dr. Ashworth 
was earnestly desirous to make his pupils as 
orthodox as possible. He also says, “ Our 
tutors were of different opinions ; Dr. Ashworth, 
taking the orthodox side of every question, 
and Mr. Clark, the sub-tutor, that of heresy.” 
Certainly, the preposterous notions about mo- 
deration and candour which then prevailed, 
must have banefully operated at Daventry, 
seeing that they permitted the continuance of 
an instructor who openly avowed unorthodox 
opinions. As to the extent of theological 
error produced by this state of things, Dr. 
Priestly informs us, wljere he says, “Notwith- 
standing the great freedom of our debates, the 
extreme of heresy among us was Arianism, and 
all of us, I believe, left the academy with a 
belief more or less qualified of the doctrine of 
the atonement.” 
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Dr. Ashworth was succeeded by the Rev. 
Thomas Robins, and the following notice of 
this individual by Mr. Hall, contains the chief 
information we have respecting his character.* 
“ Of Mr. Robins, Mr. Toller was often heard 
to say, that he considered him as the wisest 
and best man he ever knew. • Among many 
other mental endowments, he was remarkable 
for delicacy of taste and elegance of diction ; 
and perhaps my reader will excuse my observ- 
ing, that the first perception of these qualities 
which the writer of these lines remembers to 
have possessed, arose from hearing him preach 
at Northampton on a public occasion. It is 
to be lamented that he has left none of those 
productions behind him, which a correct and 
beautiful imagination, embodied in language 
of the most classic purity, rendered so impres- 
sive and delightful. The qualities of his 
heart corresponded with those of his genius; 
and though long before his death, his bodily 
infirmities obliged him to relinquish a com- 
manding station and retire into obscurity, he 
retained to the last such an ascendancy over 

* Mr. Hall fell into an error in speaking of Mr. Robins as 
Dr. Ashworth’s assistant. 
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the minds of his former pupils, and such an 
interest in their affections, as nothing hut 
worth of the highest order can command.” 

On the retirement of Mr. Robins, the Rev. 
Thomas Belsham, who had been his assistant, 
succeeded as theological tutor ; but after being 
educated in Calvinistic sentiments, and having* 
early professed them, he at length forsook the 
faith of his fathers, and openly avowed his adop- 
tion of Socinianism. Whatever mistaken can- 
dour, laxity of sentiment, or Arian errors, had 
been manifested by the previous instructors of 
the young men at Daventry, no one had ever 
proceeded as far as Mr. Belsham ; and this 

[ gentleman, feeling that the change which had 
taken place in his views rendered his position 
in that academy untenable, honourably relin- 
quished his office. 

The care of the pupils was next transferred 
to the Rev. John Horsey of Northampton, to 
which place the institution was restored. As 

I the object in this brief sketch is not to furnish 
lives of the tutors, but simply to trace the 
progress of the academy itself, noticing the 
characters of the instructors only to illustrate 
their influence on the institution, it will he 
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sufficient to observe, that the minister now 
mentioned was remarkable, to an astonishing 
degree, for concealing his sentiments on 
doctrinal points. A writer in the “ Monthly 
Kepository” strangely commends him for his 
judicious and exemplary mode of instruction, 
inasmuch as he was so anxious not to give 
an undue bias to his youthful auditors, that it 
was very difficult to ascertain in the lecture - 
room his own precise views on the more con- 
troverted subjects.* After what has been 
said on this method of instruction in a former 
part of this volume, nothing need be added 
but to record the fact that it proved, as might 
be expected, most pernicious to the welfare of 
the rising ministry. It is quite clear that 
Mr. Horsey cannot be charged with teaching 
Socinian sentiments, nor would he ever per- 
mit himself to be called an Unitarian. What- 

* I have now before me several letters of Mr. Horsey to the 
trustees of Mrs. Jackson’s charity. What they contain beyond 
business topics illustrates the cautious habits of this peculiar 
man. He expresses his desire that whatever evils existed in 
connection with the academy should be remedied, and justly 
alludes to the impropriety of young men being sent to him as 
students for the ministry at the age of sixteen. He lays some 
blame on the times in which he lived : “ The world,” he says, “ has 
never been in a state anything like the present since we came 
into it.” — Letter , dated October , 1797. 
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ever dubiousness or vacillation be might have 
experienced in the course of his mental 
history, it is pleasing to be able to state that, 
shortly before his death, he expressed the fol- 
lowing decidedly evangelical sentiment : — 
“ Whenever the summons shall arrive to call 
me from time to eternity, I wish to leave the 
world in the character of a penitent believer, 
lying at the foot of the cross, imploring Divine 
mercy through the merit and mediation of 
Christ, the great Redeemer and Saviour of 
the lost.” 

Though the academic vessel which Dod- 
dridge had once steered had never actually 
struck on the rocks of Socinianism, yet cer- 
tainly it had come in sight of them, and had 
for some considerable period been sadly tossed 
by conflicting currents, because left to a 
pilotage wanting in a fixed aim and steady 
hand. It was therefore high time for the 
parties on whom the seminary was mainly 
dependent for support,* if they would rescue 
those committed to their care from the great 
perils that surrounded them, to introduce 



* It may be mentioned that students were sent to Daventry 
and Northampton by the trustees of Mrs. Jackson. 
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some very decided change. This they did in 
the year 1789. To understand the nature of 
that change, we must go hack to an early 
period, and briefly advert to the history of the 
trust by which the Daventry and Northampton 
academy had been chiefly maintained. 

References have been made in an early por- 
tion of this work to Mr. Coward. He was a 
London merchant, who, like many of his 
honoured class, reaped a goodly fortune. His 
residence was in the quiet village of Waltham- 
stow, — in his time a famous place of resort for 
Dissenters of the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional order, as Edmonton is for Quakers at 
this clay.* There he had a comfortable man- 
sion and extensive grounds, where he em- 
ployed his genius in digging canals, erecting 
stately edifices, and planting gardens ; while, 
to adorn the rest of his works, as well as to 
display his patriotism and love of liberty, he 
bought and set up a statue of William III. on 
horseback. He was amazingly punctual in 
his habits, and, enacting in his establishment 

* At the Presbyterian meeting-house, in Hugh Farmer’s time, 
tradition says thirty-six carriages might he seen at the door, — a 
majority of one over the number which, it is said, at the same 
period swept up to the Clapliam place of worship. 

f; 
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a sort of curfew law, he zealously guarded his 
house against the admission of visitors after 
eight o’clock; nor would he allow a dinner 
guest to enter if he came after the hour ap- 
pointed for the meal. He had a good many 
odd ways, and seems to have been always rather 
obstinate, and sometimes a little testy, for 
which perhaps “the cramp in his legs” might 
have been pleaded in excuse. But along with 
much that was eccentric and infirm, he pos- 
sessed a most liberal disposition, and devoted 
a large portion of his property to charitable 
objects, — especially to the promotion of the 
interests of orthodox and evangelical religion. 
He was a patron of the Bury Street Lecture, 
and was ever anxious to support the “ preach- 
ing of Christ direct and with a view to the 
effective and permanent progress of Noncon- 
formist piety, he wisely directed his thoughts 
to the education of young men for the 
ministry. He thought of founding an academy 
at Walthamstow, and of making Dr. Doddridge 
the tutor; but the scheme fell through, and 
he never established an academy at all. He, 
however, continued through life to provide for 
young men studying for the ministry, send* 
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ing some to Northampton, and others to Dr. 
Taylor, at Deptford, and to Mr. Eames. He 
died in 1738, and by his will created a trust 
for educating candidates who sought to enter 
the ministry among Independents, and also 
for the bestowment of other benefactions, 
committing the administration of the trust to 
the Rev. Dr. Watts, Dr. Guyse, Nathaniel Neal, 
and his son, Mr. Neal, a layman. They and 
their successors, in carrying out Mr. Coward's 
design, continued to send youths to the semi- 
nary conducted by Doddridge. Feeling their 
own responsibility, they made inquiries, and 
received reports, respecting the conduct and 
progress of their pupils ; and occasionally they 
went down to Northampton to examine them, 
the Doctor, as existing letters to his wife fully 
testify, taking care to afford his official guests 
most hospitable entertainment, and to make 
their visit an enviably pleasant one. Upon 
the removal of the Institution to Daventry, the 
Coward trustees sent students there, feeling 
the same responsibility and maintaining the 
same supervision as before. So things went 
on, till Mr. Belsham’s resignation, when the 
trustees requested Mr. Horsey to he the tutor. 
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The unsatisfactory condition of the seminary 
continuing after its return to Northampton, 
they at length determined to withdraw their 
support from it altogether, and consequently it 
was broken up. The new arrangements they 
adopted will be noticed presently. 

In the mean time it is proper to observe, 
that the trustees continued, as Mr. Coward had 
done, to send students to other seminaries. 
Immediately after his death, there were young 
men supported by them at Dr. Taylor’s, and at 
the academy conducted by Mr. Eames and Mr. 
Densham. Their connection with Dr. Taylor 
lasted a very short time, but they went on 
patronizing the other tutors just mentioned; 
and when, in 1744, Mr. Eames died, they 
appointed Dr. Jennings as his successor. 
After his decease, in 1762, Dr. Samuel Morton 
Savage became the Divinity Tutor, with whom 
were associated, as instructors in other branches 
of learning, the Rev. Drs. Kippis and Rees. 
During Jennings’ life the students resided in 
private families, and attended daily at a house 
in Wellclose Square, where the library was 
kept and the lectures were delivered. That 
place was left in 1762, when a house was 
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taken at Hoxton for Dr. Savage, and the stu- 
dents were lodged under his roof. The re- 
ligious history of this institution resembled 
that of the other. Heterodoxy had crept in 
under the cover of candour and moderation. 
The tutors differed in sentiment; the stu- 
dents halted between two opinions ; the 
trustees were dissatisfied. First Dr. Kippis 
retired, in 1784; in the following year both 
his colleagues imitated his example, and the 
seminary was dissolved. Yet the decline of 
these seminaries into error — so far as they did 
decline — was not for want of the specific state- 
ment of a creed; for Mr. Coward fixed as his 
standard, — and directed that his students should 
be instructed in its doctrines, — the Westminster 
confession. The history just given shows the 
inefficiency of such means to preserve ortho- 
doxy, where a tone of evangelical sentiment, 
and zealous, earnest, spiritual piety are want- 
ing. Mere verbal creeds, however exalted and 
defended, whether only tacitly admitted or 
formally subscribed, have ever proved feeble 
barriers against the aggression of error. Eccle- 
siastical history is full of melancholy examples 
of the ingenious way in which men have con- 
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trived to evade their meaning and frustrate 
their design. 

When, fourteen years after the cessation of 
the academy at Hoxton, it was found neces- 
sary to discontinue the support of Mr. Horsey’s 
academy, the trustees determined on taking 
premises sufficiently large for the accommo- 
dation of all their students, and on appointing 
tutors who should wholly devote themselves 
to their care. By such means the institution 
came entirely under the control of the trustees, 
who thereby sought the better to fulfil the pur- 
poses of Mr. Coward. A convenient house was 
sought ; and it affords a remarkable illustration 
of the insecurity of travelling at that time, to 
notice, among the minutes, that in a journey 
which the gentlemen took to Oakingham, to 
see an estate there which was thought suitable, 
they were all, just before they entered the 
town, robbed by highwaymen, at noon-day, 
of their money and watches. This was as 
late as 1799. In that year Wymondley 
House, near Hitchin, was taken, and the Kev. 
Mr. Parry and Bev. H. F. Burder aj^pointed 
tutors. A more prosperous era opened with 
the commencement of the Wymondley Aca- 
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demy. It continued for thirty-three years 
progressively to flourish under the successive 
presidency of the Rev. Mr. Parry and Mr. 
Morell, supplying the Congregational churches 
with men of ability and learning, and of un- 
questionable evangelical sentiments. It was 
then removed to Torrington Square, London, 
under the designation of Coward College, and 
the students were sent to University College, 
for instruction in secular learning. Mr. Morell 
remained Professor of Divinity till his death, 
when he was succeeded by Dr. Jenkyn. 

The Rev. Dr. Burder, formerly tutor, is now 
associated, in the administration of the Coward 
trust, with the Rev. Thomas Binney, J. Piper, 
Esq., and the Author of this volume. 

n. 

f^amerton. 

The origin of the Congregational Fund 
Board has been alluded to in the Introduction. 
It was established seven years after the Revo- 
lution, and the object, according to the state- 
ment made at the first meeting, was “ to 
encourage the preaching of the gospel in 
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England and Wales.” Not only did the 
excellent persons who formed it purpose to 
afford assistance to poor churches and minis- 
ters, but they established lectures in towns 
where the inhabitants were destitute of evan- 
gelical instruction, and encouraged young men 
to go out into the ministry; of which their 
persuasions addressed, and then assistance 
offered, to young Isaac Watts, in 1696, is a 
notable instance. The efforts of this band of 
worthies, so soon as “the churches had rest," 
evince that the Nonconformists of that early 
period were not totally destitute of a missionary 
spirit, though the sphere of their exertions, 
for very obvious reasons, was confined to their 
own country. The education of young men 
for the ministry forming an essential part of 
their design, they placed them under the care 
of accredited ministers, in London and else- 
where.* In 1743 they had eighteen students 

* The following illustrations are taken from the minutes : — 

“ 6th April, 1696. — Students first sent to Mr. Forbs : — 

“ 13th. — Mr. Langston written to about taking students. 

“27th. — That Mr. Forbs shall have sent him, in consideration 
of his training up his two grandchildren for the ministry, £20. 

“Mr. Paine, jun., of Saffron Walden, appointed to receive 
students. Also Mr. Rowe. 

“October. — That Mr. Mead, Mr. Nesbitt, Dr. Chauncey, and 
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under their patronage, — eight with Dr. Dod- 
dridge, six with the Rev. E. Davies, and four 
with Mr. Eames. The next year, though con- 
tinuing, as they had ever done, to support the 
education of young men in the country, they 
formally appointed, as their tutor for London, 
Dr. Zephaniah Marryatt, a man of such 
astonishing powers of application, that he is 
reported to have read through the whole com- 
pass of Greek and Latin literature, including 
the F athers and the chief writers of the middle 
ages. All the students to he educated in the 
metropolis were accordingly sent to him,* and 

Mr. Yonge, discourse with Mr. Goodwin about educating young 
students. 

“ That Mr. Paine have thirty guineas for erecting three studies 
for three students with him. 

“ That Mr. Eorbs be allowed the same for Bowes, King, and 
Wilson.” 

Other entries for allowances appear. 

“ Nov. 2. — That Mr. Mather, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Yonge, Mr. 
Lamer, Mr. Nesbitt, and Mr. Boddington he appointed to con- 
sider of the disposal of students, where they shall be educated, 
being such as are ordered to he taken care of by the messengers. 

“ That Mr. Taylor be desired to write to Mr. Nicholson, to 
acquaint him that, if he and his son he not free, that his son should 
be disposed on as this Board shall think fit, they shall take no 
further care about him.” 

* From this period the Fund Board discontinued sending 
students to Doddridge’s Academy, now under Dr. Ashworth, at 
Daventry. They confined themselves to Dr. Marryatt’s Institu- 
tion in London, the west of England Seminary, and one in Wales. 
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he continued to sustain this relation to the 
Board till 1754, when a new arrangement was 
made, for the correct apprehension of which, 
we must here pause to notice another society, 
which had for some years been engaged in 
similar labours. 

This was the King’s Head Society. A 
hundred and twenty years ago, Sweeting’s 
Alley — which derives its name from an eminent 
grocer of the Ward of Bishopsgate Without, 
“ who was possessed of a plentiful estate at 
the east end of the Boyal Exchange ” — was a 
very different place from what it is now. In- 
stead of displaying its present amplitude, it 
was a narrow thoroughfare, lined by old- 
fashioned houses, with beetling brows, which 
nodded under the shadow of the second Royal 
Exchange — the phoenix that sprung from the 
ashes of the first — and there stood a dwelling 
from whose front projected the swinging sign 
of the King’s Head.* The landlord was a 
godly man, named Edward Munday, and he, 
with several others likeminded, about the 
beginning of the year 1730, were much con- 

* The Society, after leaving Sweeting’s Alley, met at the King’s 
Head, in the Poultry. 
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cerned about the state of evangelical religion, 
and earnestly panted for its pure revival. 
They reverently loved the old theology of 
Owen, Charnock, and Bates, and did not at all 
relish the new notions which were becoming 
rife. As sympathy drew them together, they 
very wisely sought to turn it to practical 
account ; so they projected a weekly meeting 
at the house of Mr. Munday, with whose sign, 
forthwith, this religious association became 
rather oddly identified. And there they talked 
things over, and prayed, and took counsel 
respecting the advancement of Christ’s king- 
dom. They soon began to act ; and one thing 
they did was to establish a monthly lecture, 
of which those delivered at Lime Street, and 
afterwards published, were the first-fruits. 
But, like Mr. Coward, they especially felt the 
importance of looking to the rising ministry. 
They saw that one great evil of the times was, 
that young men were taken into academies 
before their view r s were at all formed, or their 
piety ascertained. They felt persuaded that 
persons who aspired to the ministry of the 
gospel ought themselves to believe, feel, love, 
and practise its saving truths. They, there- 
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fore, determined to assist in the preparation 
of such — and only such. The King’s Head 
Society thus became an educational society 
for ministerial candidates. They kept up the 
Monthly Lecture, and did other good deeds ; 
but the care of hopeful young men was their 
special work. They were not heedless about 
talent — they paid due regard to soundness of 
opinion — but above all they looked for decided 
piety. The young men under their patronage, 
from 1731 to 1735, were sent to the Rev. 
Samuel Parsons, an exemplary and well- 
qualified minister at Clerkenwell, a portion of 
which suburban appendage then retained much 
of its rural character. From that period to 
1740, the Society sent their youths down to 
Deptford, to study under Dr. Abraham Taylor, 
who, though both orthodox and learned, was by 
no means an amiable or consistent man. After- 
wards they were transferred to Stepney, where 
their studies were superintended by the Rev. 
Thomas Hubbard, the able and beloved pastor 
of the venerable church “ which had enjoyed 
the gifts of Greenhill, Mead, and Mitchell.” 
This new arrangement gave the Society great 
joy ; but their excited hopes were speedily 
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crushed by the untimely death of good Mr. 
Hubbard. Dr. -John Walker had been ap- 
pointed his assistant, a man whose connexion 
with the King’s Head Society, as one of their 
trustees, long continued, and whose memory 
was ever fragrant to his students. 

With a view to advance the spiritual welfare 
of the young men, it was the practice of the 
Society to depute certain of their number to 
converse with them on the state of their minds, 
as it regarded experimental godliness.* It is 
probable, also, that subscription to articles of 
faith, expressing the views contained in the 
Lime Street Lectures, was exacted from both 
members and students, at the earliest period of 
the history of the Society. These articles 
were printed in 1732 ; and it app ears, from the 
records preserved, which go back no further 
than 1737, that such subscription was then 
required. The Fund Board received only such 
students as possessed a competent classical 

* January 17, 1737. — “Pursuant to the vote of last Thursday ^ 
Mr. Hitchin and Mr. Nathaniel Field reported that they, with 
others deputed by the Society, had conversed with the young men 
under Dr. Taylor’s care, — that they gave a very satisfactory 
account of themselves, and they had comfortable hopes that they 
made progress in experimental religion." 
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education, previous to their entrance on theo- 
logy, which latter course extended over four 
years. But the new society, if satisfied with 
regard to the religious character of the candi- 
date, took him with inferior attainments, and 
allowed him support through a longer term — 
extending!!! as far as six years. On the death 
of the Rev. J. Huhbard, in 1743, they requested 
Dr. Marryatt to attend to the tuition of the 
young men at Stepney, a duty which, on 
account of his age, he informed them he could 
undertake only for the present. With him 
Mr. Walker, already the assistant tutor, was 
associated. 

Among the minor archaeological celebrities 
of London was Plasterers’ Hall, in Addle 
Street. It early passed out of the hands of 
the Pinners, on whom Stowe could not help 
making the pun, that “ they were not worth a 
pin,” and came into the possession of the 
Plasterers, who, like some other companies, 
parted with their civic gathering-place, that it 
might he transformed into a Dissenting meet- 
ing-house. The old building, which had for 
a while been vacant, was selected in 1744, as a 
lecture -room for Dr. Marryatt and Mr. Walker, 
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where, under their superintendence, the stu- 
dents prosecuted their course of ministerial 
preparation, residing, however, not with their 
tutors, but in the houses of worthy Dissenting 
citizens, hard by. 

Both the Fund Board and the King’s Head 
Society had now come to send their students 
to the same parties, but no formal union took 
place between them till the year 1754. At 
first, the latter did not find favour in the sight 
of the former ; hut when they saw the benefits 
resulting from the religious terms of admission 
to the academy, and from the careful spiritual 
oversight afterwards maintained, their jealousy 
subsided, and they were prepared to co-operate 
with their former rivals. At the date last- 
mentioned, a joint committee was formed, to 
take into their most solemn consideration such 
things as might conduce to the flourishing state 
of the Academy in London, and promote the 
interests of religion between the two bodies. 
But Dr. Marryatt was now very old, and the 
grasshopper had become a burden. He was, 
moreover, seriously ill, and to the anxious 
inquiries made respecting his health, he re- 
turned the touching answer, that “ he deemed 
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himself a dying man, and had no expectation 
of ever returning to his work as a tutor.” The 
joint committee, availing themselves of this 
occasion, determined to increase their staff of 
instructors ; and, accordingly, they selected 
the Rev. John Conder, for the theological 
department, and the Rev. Mr. Gibbons, in 
connexion with Mr. Walker, for the other 
branches of tuition. A plan was then arranged, 
which existed through many years, whereby 
the Fund Board, according to its original 
constitution, supported only those who were 
engaged in theological studies, while the King’s 
Head Society took under their patronage 
the youths who were occupied in receiving 
preparatory tuition in classical and general 
learning. 

At this period of union, when Mr. (after- 
wards Dr.) Conder was appointed, premises 
were taken at Mile End, opposite Bancroft's 
Almshouses ; and this was done, as it plainly 
appears from the minutes of the Society, not 
by tutors, but by the committee themselves : 
so that this may be regarded as the era when 
the entire management of the Academy was 
taken into their hands. 
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From the beginning, the orthodoxy of the 
ministers employed as tutors, both by the 
Board and the Society, was beyond suspicion; 
and while some were very eminent for endow- 
ments both natural and acquired, none were 
defective in these respects. The influence of 
the good men who met at the King’s Head, no 
doubt, tended greatly to raise the tone of 
evangelical feeling in the Academy ; nor can 
we hesitate to regard them as having intro- 
duced a practical reform, of vital importance to 
the interest of the Church of Christ. Upon 
the union of the two bodies, increased pros- 
perity appears to have attended the removal 
of the seminary to Mile End, and the distri- 
bution of educational labour among three 
professors. Dr. Walker died in 1770, and at 
the same time Dr. Conder’s health began to 
fail from advancing age. He therefore retired 
from the anxieties of the resident tutorship, 
and the Rev. Dr. Fisher, of Warminster, was 
invited to succeed him. The premises at 
Homerton had been purchased two years 
before. Thither the Academy was removed. 
There Dr. Fisher lived, and Dr. Conder, as 
far as his strength would admit, went on to 
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labour; but his useful and honourable career 
terminated in 1781, when Dr. Fisher became 
Theological Professor, and filled that office till 
the year 1803. Dr. Benjamin Davies became 
classical and resident tutor in 1781, and Dr. 
Gibbons was succeeded by Dr. Mayo, in 1785.* 
Upon the death of the latter, in 1793, the 
vacancy was not filled up. Dr. Davies was 
followed by the Rev. John Fell, in the year 
1787. They remained united in office nine 
years, and like their predecessors were men of 
high character; but they were unlike in temper 
and talent, Dr. Fisher being extremely grave, 
regular, and punctilious, while Mr. Fell was 
“ a person of great vivacity, veiy ingenious, 
and of unusually quick and irritable tempera- 
ment.” f From the keenness of his suscepti- 
bilities and other circumstances, his term of 
office was by no means peaceful and happy ; 



* There are a few pages of Dr. Gibbons’ Diary in the Red Cross- 
street Library, from which I should judge he was a very spiritually- 
minded man. 

+ Watford's Autobiography , p. 158. Mr. Walford was a student 
at Homerton at the time. My revered friend, whose loss I shall 
ever lament, gives no very flattering view of the literary advan- 
tages then enjoyed at Homerton. Great improvements were after- 
wards made, to which he largely contributed. 
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and having retired in 1796, he died the follow- 
ing year. The Rev. Mr. Berry was for four 
years classical tutor, and upon his resignation 
there became connected with the seminary 
that illustrious scholar, whose extensive fame 
will ever shed a halo round the long, prosper- 
ous, and happy years of office he spent at 
Homerton — the Rev. Dr. John Pye Smith. 
He was associated with Dr. Fisher till his 
death, taking charge of the classical department. 
In that position he continued, while the Rev. 
James Knight filled the chair of Divinity till 
1805. For one year, with the assistance of 
Mr. Alfred Bishop, a senior student, he con- 
ducted the entire business of the seminary. 
In 1806 he was elected theological professor, 
a station which he filled and adorned till the 
Institution was merged in New College. 
During that period he had several colleagues. 
From 1806 till 1813, the duties of classical 
tutor were diligently discharged, though much 
interrupted through affliction, by the Rev. 
Thomas Hill. The Rev. William Walfordwas 
his successor, to whose distinguished talent, 
learning, and piety, the writer of these lines 
has attempted elsewhere to pay some few 
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words of honour, gratitude, and love.* His 
sad sorrows compelled him to retire in 1830, 
after which period the Rev. D. G. Bishop, the 
Rev. H. L. Berry, and that distinguished 
scholar, Dr. William Smith, successively occu- 
pied the office of Greek and Latin Professor. 

Some changes took place from time to time 
in the form of management. On several occa- 
sions distinct committees were appointed by 
the Fund Board and the King’s Head Society. 
In 1808 a visiting committee was formed, dis- 
tinct from the managing committee. This 
created inconvenience. In 1824 the two com- 
mittees were merged in one. A more important 
alteration took place in 1817, when subscrip- 
tion to the Articles was abolished. It had never 
been required from the Fund Board students, 
but only from the King’s Head students. The 
persons who then took counsel together, felt 
the mischief of the invidious distinction, and, 
moreover, perceived that the orthodoxy of the 
institution had not been secured by the process 
of subscribing articles, but by the care which 
had been taken as to the personal piety of the 



* Mr. Walford was very active in promoting the erection of the 
new building at Homerton. 
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young men. The step they took was amply 
justified by subsequent experience, for never 
were the sentiments of persons educated at 
Homerton more truly evangelical than subse- 
quently to the abolition of the verbal test. 



hi. 

Pffijpurg. 

The last Institution to be noticed com- 
menced in 1778. It originated with a society 
called the Evangelical Society, not unlike that 
which, about fifty years before, began at the 
King’s Head. The members were warm- 
hearted men of the Establishment, as well as 
Dissenters, who had caught the fire of a holy 
zeal under Whitfield’s awakening ministry. 
They longed to diffuse evangelical religion, 
and began their labours by supporting itiner- 
ant ministrations. But they soon saw that a 
measure of preparation was needful, even for 
the humblest employment in the Christian 
churches, and therefore they agreed together 
to establish an Academy. Mr. Benjamin 
Mills was the first secretary, Mr. Thomas 
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Wilson, the first treasurer. The literary cul- 
ture of the students was not with these worthy 
persons by any means a leading object of 
regard. “ We seek to make preachers ,” said 
they, “ not scholars.” Hence, very unpretend- 
ing was the curriculum, described by the Rev. 
George Burder. “ They are to be instructed 
in English Grammar, and in a course of Di- 
vinity, and to be assisted in understanding 
some of the more difficult parts of Scripture, 
and in the best methods of studying for the 
pulpit.” While we look at such a very limited 
course of education, we should remember that 
the founders knew there were other institutions 
where learning was cultivated; and they only 
meant their little bark, with a few hard rowers, 
to run beside gallant vessels more ably manned.* 
The Rev. Messrs. Barber and Brewer were 
first appointed the instructors of the young 
men, and afterwards Mr. Kello was added. 
Lectures were given on three days of the 
week; only candidates resident in London 
were admitted ; “ and in cases which rendered 
it necessary, the students were supported 



* It was intended chiefly to supply the urgent spiritual neces- 
sities of the villages, and other destitute places in the country. 
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partly by the Society, and partly by their 
own occupation. ‘ Who hath despised the 
day of small things?’ — Its beginning was 
small, its latter end has greatly increased.” 
Something more extensive and permanent 
was soon adopted. The Society took Grove 
House, Mile End, and invited Dr. Addington, 
one of Doddridge’s students, a laborious and 
holy man, to be the resident tutor. He came, 
and worked successfully, till his health broke 
down under his intense exertions. In 1791, 
they purchased the premises at Hoxton, re- 
cently vacated by Drs. Savage, Kippis, and 
Rees, who had been supported, as the reader 
will remember, by the Coward trustees. 
The Rev. Robert Simpson, D.D., was chosen 
in 1791 to succeed Dr. Addington, and zeal- 
ously did he toil, for many years, to train up 
an earnest race of ministers; inspiring many 
a youth, who sat at his feet, with his own 
bold and burning energy. “ When he en- 
tered on his office, he had but three young 
men under his charge. In 1794, three were 
thirteen. In 1798, the numbers had increased 
to twenty; in 1801, to twenty-five; and in 
1803, to thirty. 
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“ On the death of Thomas Wilson, Esq., 
the treasurer, which occurred in March, 1794, 
his son, the late Thomas Wilson, was chosen 
to succeed him in his office, who applied him- 
self with singular devotedness to the business 
of the Academy, labouring incessantly to pro- 
mote its interests. He gave his sanction and 
support to other institutions which had for 
their object the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of souls; but he lived for this. ‘I deter- 
mined,’ he said, ‘to devote myself to its duties; 
and to do this more effectually, I gave up my 
connexion with business in the year 1798.’ 
On this determination he acted through his 
whole life, with unabated ardour and untiring 
zeal. He filled the office of treasurer to his 
death, a period of nearly fifty years. To his 
incessant labour, his unwearied watchfulness, 
and his munificent liberality, the Institution 
owes much of the favour it found with the 
public, and the blessing it proved to the 
churches.” 

As the number increased, and the views of 
the Society supporting the Institution en- 
larged, a classical tutorship was added, which 
was first filled by the Rev. G. Collison, 
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then by the Rev. J. Atkinson, and, subse- 
quently, by the Revs. John Hooper, Dr. 
Halley, and Dr. William Smith. In 1807, 
the Rev. H. F. Burder was associated with 
Dr. Simpson and Mr. Hooper, as professor 
of mental science and English literature ; 
and continued, most advantageously to the 
students, and honourably to himself, in the 
discharge of such duties till the year 1830. 
Dr. Simpson was succeeded in the chair of 
Divinity by Dr. Harris. “ Under the presi- 
dency of this excellent man, the premises 
at Hoxton, after several enlargements, and 
such improvements as could be effected, being 
still found inadequate for the purposes of the 
Institution, it was determined, in the year 
1824, to seek a more suitable locality, and 
to erect a more commodious building. High- 
bury was selected, and the new building was 
opened for the reception of students in Sep- 
tember, 1826. To Mr. Wilson’s indefatigable 
labours may be mainly attributed the success 
of the undertaking. How much his heart was 
set on the work, and how elated he was, when 
he anticipated the increase of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom that would thereby be effected, may 
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be seen from a letter, bearing date March, 
1827, in which he says: — ‘We expect to send 
out ten ministers annually; and will not a 
hundred ministers, in ten years, do much for 
the increase of Christ’s kingdom ? ’ ” 

Dr. Harris died in 1830, and was succeeded 
by the Rev. Dr. Henderson, who still lives to 
enjoy the high reputation which throughout 
Europe he has earned as a Christian and a 
scholar. Under such men as the Society 
employed, and with the views they con- 
stantly maintained, the Seminary flourished 
as a nursery for simple, faithful, evangelical 
preachers. The Author loves his Alma Mater, 
and rejoices in the many honoured names 
with which, in the course of fifty years, it has 
become associated.* 

We have now reached the meeting point of 
the three colleges. For a long time there had 
been a conviction, extensively entertained, that 
an union of this kind was very expedient and 
desirable. In the year 1849, after much 

* In the year 1822, no fewer than seventy-one new congrega- 
tions in different parts of the country had been originated by 
ministers educated at Hoxton. The number has much increased 
since then. 
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anxious deliberation and prayer, on the part oi 
those representing the three institutions, this 
object was accomplished in perfect consistency 
with existing trusts. Into the history of the 
proceedings we cannot enter. The result was 
the establishment of New College, on the plan 
of the students, who are both ministerial and 
lay, being non-resident. The professors chosen 
were the Rev. Dr. Harris, principal, the Rev. 
J. H. Godwin, P. Smith, F. Jenner, and W. 
Smith, Esq., LL.D., and E. Lankaster, Esq., 
M.D., F.R.S. ; and under such men it is reason- 
ably hoped that, with the Divine blessing, the 
comprehensive institution will prosper. The 
first stone of the new building in St. John’s 
Wood was laid in May, 1850, by R. Mills, Esq., 
and the elegant edifice was opened for the re- 
ception of the students in the month of October 
last. 

The Fund Board, which was the elder parent 
of Homerton College, and the Coward trustees, 
a hundred years ago, united in the support of 
Dr. Doddridge’s academy, which embraced lay 
pupils. It is also remarkable that, in 1744, 
negotiations took place for combining both the 
Board and the Trustees in the maintenance of 
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Dr. Marryatt’s institution in London, whose 
students were non-resident. In the recent 
union, then, two bodies, which had before 
touched each other, have, upon their original 
plan, become, in their educational efforts, 
again associated, only more intimately. The 
last, but not least, of the tria juncta in uno 
was not in existence at that period, but some 
years ago the idea was entertained of uniting 
Homerton and Highbury. Long may all 
three remain entwined in beauty and strength, 
verifying the maxim, “A threefold cord is not 
quickly broken.” 

The patriarchs attached great importance 
and value to their wells, because they supplied 
their flocks with water. “And Isaac digged 
again the wells of water which they had 
digged in the days of Abraham his father.” 
What these wells were to the patriarchs our 
colleges are to us, — the fountains from which 
w r e are to look for a ministry which shall he 
as streams of intelligence and piety, for the 
purification and refreshment of our churches. 
Our fathers digged these wells ; let us preserve 
them, and build them up, and keep them 
pure. Colleges do not form the most con- 
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spicuous and popular objects of regard among 
us. But this fact speaks little for our 
prudence and far-sightedness. Missions, in 
their various branches, and other holy plans 
of usefulness, strike the public mind as more 
brilliant things than quiet and retired semin- 
aries for the education of the ministry, — but the 
former depend upon the latter. In short, all that 
exists among us in the way of spiritual mission- 
ary action, so far as it depends on the ministry, 
is related to collegiate institutions, as the deep- 
laid and hidden roots out of which it grows. 
A wise generation would look to them as the 
first objects to be supported — to be watched over 
— to be prayed for. If the child be father to 
the man, surely the student is father to the 
minister ; and, therefore, in securing an effi- 
cient education for students, Congregational 
churches are preparing for an efficient race 
of ministers. 

On the 6th of September, 1620, there lay in 
Plymouth Harbour a little vessel which has 
since acquired a world-known fame. Not 
freighted with this world's wealth, but with 
what is incomparably richer, — true, noble, spi- 
ritual, heroic men, bent on the accomplishment 
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of a great enterprise. It sailed out, unnoticed 
and uncared for, on its far-bound voyage across 
the Atlantic, save by the few despised Puritans 
who sympathised with these brethren, and who 
“ kindly entertained and courteously used 
them during their brief sojourn.” In that 
ship were the germs, the foundation-stones, 
of great colonies that have since risen to a 
height, and breadth, and grandeur, at which 
the world marvels. That vessel w T as an instru- 
ment of preparation for wonderful results. 
What the “Mayflower” was to America our col- 
leges are to our country and the world. How- 
ever slighted, they bear a freightage of souls 
destined to build or repair those religious com- 
munities, which will prove so many spiritual 
colonies in the midst of the world. If our 
colleges contain and send forth men right- 
minded, sound-hearted, and well-trained, they 
will prove to evangelical Christendom boons 
of matchless value, — argosies laden with endur- 
ing wealth, to be remembered, and celebrated, 
and held in honour by the remotest genera- 
tions. 
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